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DEWALT BRINGS 
THE CLEAN- WER TOOT 


trial quality. v fro: 
DeWalt power tools is available in 

a complete line of power tool acces- 
sories. They'll fi j 
of power tools, 
extra power and precision you expect 
from DeWalt. 

Take the DeWalt Thin Kerf 

Carbide Blade. It’s as much as 25% 
thinner than standard c: 
to ensure a fast, smoo' he 


give your finished work just 
needs, the clean-cut look. 


DEWALT 


GUARANTEEDTOUGH: 
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A Little History 
or most of the 17 years since The Woodworker’ s Journal was launched, 
F we were a magazine sold mainly by subscription and at a few selected 
newsstands. Today, thanks to an additional distributor, you can find 
The Woodworker's Journal just about anywhere. All this exposure has 
introduced us to a whole new generation of woodworkers and I thought it 
might be a good idea to let our new friends know just who we are and what we do. 


The Concept 
I founded The Woodworker’ s Journal because, as a hobby woodworker, I felt 
that there weren’t enough quality plans available. I also discovered that the 
plans being published were often unclear and contained errors. Evidently, the 
folks publishing the plans hadn’t taken the time to thoroughly check all the 
details. 

Then and there I decided that The Woodworker's Journal would not just 
publish plans; it would publish accurate plans. Today, every plan in the 
magazine goes through an exhaustive 21-step checking procedure to insure 
that the instructions you’re working from are as accurate as possible. When 
you build from our plans, you can be reasonably certain that everything will 
work out right. 


We Read Your Letters 
Every day our mail brings us your letters asking for more toys, more easy 
projects, more challenging projects, more country designs, more scroll saw 
patterns . . . well, you get the picture. Making certain that each issue has an 
ideal balance of elegant and easy, country and classic is not only a challenge 
but an obligation. In a year’s worth of issues, you'll have a wide range of fine 
projects to choose from. 

In this issue, you may not want to build the classic Blockfront Chest right 
now, but salt it away in your ‘‘dream project’’ file and when time and energy 
allow, it’ “will be waiting. Until then, there are plenty of recreational 
woodworking projects and fun things like the Sunset Rider Desk Set or the 
Quilt Crane to occupy a few hours or a weekend. 


Free Full-Size Patterns 
We often receive requests for full-size patterns. Whenever space allows, 
we always include these in the issue. But a lot of things are just too large, 
so we have to put them on grid squares. 

As a special service to our readers, we are offering free Full- -Size 
Patterns for four projects in this issue: the American Eagle intarsia project, 
the Quilt Crane, the Farm Table leg, and the Blockfront Chest profile. Just 
send a self-addressed stamped 9 in. by 12 in. envelope (put 52 cents 
postage on the envelope) to: Free Patterns, The Woodworker's Journal, 
P.O. Box 1629, New Milford, CT 06776. 
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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4”or 1/2" ROUTER . . . 1/2"or 3/4" SHAPER 
Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — | Shaper Cutters set: FF 


the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide’ makes the raised panel perfect every time. item #1059 


SALE PRICE $69% Regular value SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN Y” SAVE! only $99.95 
FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! SHANK - $79.95 - Item #852 Set Rail & Stile & Raised Panel Cutters 
1/4" Shank set item #554 (includes both bits shown) RAISED PANEL BIT REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 
SUPPLIED WITH (For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors, 
BALL BEARING Q etc.) Works with stock from 11/16" to 7/8" thick 
A CARBIDE TIPPED — 


2 Large Diameter 

CARBIDE TIPPED aa a 
1/4" Shank er Mi), qu" 

eS BSS IK (WS id 

= fl MLN lz 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR Yo mmunnss i ila 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) ‘supplied with Ball Bearing 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS ° PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 
WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $1.00 EACH. ° FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


BEST CUT BEST CUT ANGLE/DEPTH/RADIUS 
BEST PRICE , | sestprice | DESCRIPTION | CIRCLE DIAMETER 
Spiral Cutter Í ] W Core Box round nose $10.00 
Solid Carbide Spirq! Cutter y Ye Core Box round nose i $1300 
Spiral Cutter i W Core Box Tound nose ' $150 
Spiral Cutter { Á 1" Core Box round nose Y | $1700 


Spiral Cuter | -Proper adage Wi Be Siglo Wa | $3200 


Set Edge Beading | Sie’ Dia of Circle y 7 i plunge cuting 7 7 w | $650 
She" Edge Beading | ie" Dia of Circle j; í h plunge cuting f $650 
Ye RoundOver |18" R ' f Ye Straight plunge cutting i $70 
He! Roder | Sie” A ! í W Straight plunge outing $950 
W RondOver |W R i Straight plunge cuting j y $10.00 
Sie" Round Over | Sie’ R i £ 1 Bull Nose ¥2 Dia. of Circle $1600 
Round Over |% R h : i’ BullNose |3% Dia.of Circle $21.00 
tz RoundOver | R 4 V Í w  BulNose ja. of Ci $21.00 


Ye Round Over |Y R 7 $ 

x A n J Tongue & Groove = om Mt | $2900 
Hie Pond Oe | aR è ) Trask Goo i ANS $2900 
Multiform Moulding | Unimited Patterns i I : Tongue & Groove h $29.00 
ica C | ry \ Tonge & roo a wi 
H" Cove 4 I 18" Beading : f $11.00 
We Cove k y i Beading vi $130 
w Cove y Ie $ J : 33 Beading y 5 $1550 
HW Cove j i 1 Beading $1700 


See" Roman Ogee k is’ Flush Trimming $70 
1 Roman Ogee i i Fush Trimming $750 


| 2 Patten Flush Trim Flush Trimming k w | $85 


H Pattern Flush Trim 
Ys’ Slot Cutter | 38" Deep 


1 Sot Cir | 2" Deep ut | owe | st oal S 
3e”  Rabbeting 3 Deep h ' I Molding Plane j $31.95 
i Me i Molding Plane $3195 
5 3 Rabbeing | 3" Deep UW ingame | 

FREE — NEW 32-PAGE CATALOGUE • While in the Philadelphia Area Visit Our Fully Stocked Showroom (call for easy directions) 


CONTROL THE SPEED FORSTNER BITS 
OF YOUR ROUTER ; For Perfect Holes 
ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST 295: eae are cealonedintal 
RESULTS WITH THE WOOD $ 95 
h . flat bottom or through holes cleanly 
AND BIT YOU ARE USING! Order Item in end grain, thin stock, veneers and 


#197 ora 

y regular stock. Comes with its own 

FEATURES; FERNE wood box and includes the 

e Works With All Routers 3% HP or less - 120V 15 Amp. following sree ye 1/2", oie Se 

i rsepo peed: 7/8", 1",1 1/8", 1 1/4", 1 3/8", 1 1/2", 1 5/8", 1 3/4", 
Ae r Btn Sa Soy Arai on (IB EBB 

. u! r r 

Regulary Special Sale $79,95 

Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! $9995 16 Piece Set Order Set #314 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover or send check to: MLCS Ltd. 
Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 1-800-533-9298 P.0. Box 4053-JU, Rydal, PA 19046 


B2/2228 


ZRRSESaS 


Flush Trimming i $80 
Thumbnail i i $1850 
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working tools designed to 
make 
any 
project 
a plea- 
sure. 


In woodworking, every 
project is an adventure. You 


aligning, quick-set rip fence 
makes short work of sizing 
raw stock. 


Afterward, smooth off 


Sa cuts and round corners with 
~ the 3370 combination 4” belt/ 


explore the wood, studying 
DETTY EY its grain, 
zan EEA search- 


thing 
hidden within. Your goal is 


to emerge, 

weeks later, 

meus HOW TOFIND 
YOUR WAY THROUGH 

THE WOODS. 


souvenir. A 
planter A 
Shaker chair. 
Or perhaps 
a rustic chest 
of drawers. 
Ironically, 
the ease of any woodland 
journey depends largely on 
a decision you make before 
embark- § 
ing: your 
choiceof |} 


tools. To 
this end, 
a movein 
therght 
direction is Skil Woodshop 
Tools.” 

Skil Woodshop Tools are 
a full 
line of g 
wood- 


Every step of the way. 
Enter the ele 
woods with a if 
confident first it] 
cutonthe3400 | \\||// 
10”benchtop | AT 
tablesaw. Its j | \ 
powerful 130 f i { 
amp motor and | | 
the exclusive Accu-Lign” self- 


©1993 S-B Power Tool Co., 4300 W. Peter 


1 Ave., Chicago, IL 60646, 


6” disc benchtop sander. 

A quick-release belt adjust- 
ment (another Skil exclusive) 
lets you effortlessly switch 
between vertical and horizon- 
tal bed positions. 

If your plans call for intri- 
cate cuts, use the 3330 16” 
benchtop scroll saw. It 
accepts either plain or pin- 


end blades and comes with 


a built-in | 
blade length 
gauge for 
quick setting. 
Plus, to keep 


The 2 hp motor carves 
signs, cuts joints and trims 
me 


of vari-orbit, auto scroll and 
straight-line cutting modes, 
it offers more options than 
any other jigsaw. 

And for accurate, repet- 
itive drilling, the 3380 benchtop 


decorative edges with power 


to spare. 

When it’s time for assem- 
bly, try the innovative HD 
1605 plate joiner. Simply cut 
matching slots, pop ina 
wooden biscuit, glue and you 
have yourself a quick, 
duable jon. Kz 

Once it’s safle i 
all together, Pa 
giveyour_ im 
projectaonce fi 
over with the 
HD 7576 
palm grip 
sander.The (> 
7576 performs an exacting 
Ys orbit 13,000 times a minute 
for a fast finish. 

Next time you explore the 
woods, bring along the perfect 
traveling companions—Skil 


your cutting path clean, 
ithasa 
high-veloc- 
ity dust 
blower. 
To navi- 
gate tricky 
interior cuts, 
there’s the , 
4395 jigsaw. With a choice 


Woodshop Tools. You'll find 
: : : ___ thoseshown here and 
ey press is Ree! CT) am other Woodshop 
what you need. ers b : 
The depth measure W/@DSHOP. J E 
ment and sturdy, adjust- SF ookf T 
able table guarantee consist- “Sy 4 e hoente 
encyifromifirsthole to last. road to woodworking success. 
l Of course, you could 
just let your imagina- 
tion run wild with the 
HD 1875 plunge router. A 
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We welcome opinions and comments 
(both pro and con) from our readers. 
Address correspondence to: Letters 
Department, The Woodworker’s Jour- 
nal, P.O. Box 1629, New Milford, CT 
06776. 


I liked the Scroll-sawn Nativity 
Scene project from your November/ 
December 1992 issue, so I’m in the 
process of making six of them for next 
Christmas. Right now, though, the pro- 
ject is at a standstill because I can’t find 
a wing cutter like the one you show that 
cuts a '/s in. wide by '/4 in. deep groove 
for the sliding lid. All the wing cutters I 
can find cut a groove that is either 3/g in. 
or !/2 in. deep. Can you help? 

Robert B. Preston 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


You'll need to replace the bearing on 
your wing cutter with one that has a 
larger diameter, thereby reducing the 


depth of cut to '/4 in. A number of 


mail-order companies sell bearing en- 
larger kits that will do the job. Before 
ordering, though, check to make sure the 
bearings in the kit will fit the pilot 
diameter of your cutter. Woodcraft Sup- 
ply, 210 Wood County Industrial Park, 
Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686; tel. 
1-800-535-4482, sells kits that will fit 
bits with 4/16 in. ID pilots. Their three- 
piece kit (part number 24D91) sells for 
$18.75 and includes 3/s in., 5/8 in. and 3/4 
in. diameter bearings. 


Your November/December issues in 
1989 and 1991 included Saint Nicholas 
carving projects by Rick Bütz. While 
I’m not an expert, I carved both of them 
and, if I do say so myself, they look very 
much like Rick’s. I have started a 
collection for my wife, and now even my 
co-workers want them. I hope you'll 
make this a Christmas tradition and 
include a new Saint Nicholas carving 
every November/December issue. 

David Kuhlmann, Dublin, Ohio 


You'll be pleased to learn that Rick is 
working on another one for our Novem- 
ber/December 1993 issue. Should a St. 
Nicholas carving be a yearly tradition? 
If our readers want it, we'll do it. Drop 
us a note and tell us what you think of 
the idea. 


I made the Universal Table Saw Jig 
featured in your September/October 
1992 issue. Of all the various jigs I have, 
this is the one I use most often. 

H. Arlettaz 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Can you tell me where I might locate 
double hung hinges, the kind used on 
folding screens? 

Art Young, Helen, Ga. 


They are available from the Period 
Furniture Hardware Company, P.O. 
Box 314, Charles Street Station, 123 
Charles Street, Boston, MA 02114; tel. 
(617) 227-0758. 


ROBLAND X 31 


THE INTELLIGENT ONE MAN SHOP 


The Robland X 31 
is designed to make maximum use of minimum space 
ideal for the small professional shop and the demanding 
hobbyist. Change from one tool to another in 20 seconds 
or less! Solid, sturdy, reliable. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION NOW! 


2265 LAGUNA CANYON RD., LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 


LAGUNA TOOLS 


1-800-234-1976 or 714-494-7006 


ma. 


© 3HP shaper 
e mortiser 
© cast iron 


write for 


brochure. 


“All my tools 
Should be this 
good!” 


The Accu-Miter® 
is a professional 
miter fauce that | 

es perfect 

angles easily. 
Shot-pin action 
assures dead-on 
accuracy for 
common angles — 
plus a precise 
protractor scale for 
everything in 


between! 
Optional accessories: 
manual clamp- 


axsa mer COMPANY 
Call or Precision Woodworking Equipment 


our free 800 Dutch Square Blvd., Suite 200, Columbia, SC 29210 
1-800-382-2637 / SC 803-798-1600 


We do not recommend operating without 


the saw blade guard, as is shown here. 
US Patent #5,038,486 
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I'd like to build a campaign chest, but so the basic bench was built for well 
I don’t know where to get the special under your $30 estimate. The two 9 in. 
hardware that’s required. Is there a vises sold for $39 each. 
mail-order outfit that sells it? I’m real happy with my new top-notch 
Craig Hassan, Baltimore, Md. — -bench—it’s as good as they come. By 
the way, I built it for my 80th birthday. 


The Wise Company, 6503 St. Claude Jim Murray, Des Moines, Iowa 
Avenue, P.O. Box 118, Arabi, LA 70032; 
tel. (504) 277-7551, carries a variety of The Woodworker’s Association of 
campaign hardware. Write or call fora Arkansas is a non-profit organization 
copy of their latest catalog. founded in 1985 by amateur and profes- 


sional woodworkers in the state of 
I built “The $30 Workbench’? fea- Arkansas. We currently have about 125 
tured in your January/February 1993 members. The club was organized to 
issue, although I made a few changes. I promote excellence in the art of wood- 
added an 8 in. wide tool well along the working through the education and asso- 
back. Also, in addition to the front vise ciation of all persons interested in fine 
you show, I installed an end vise. woodworking. Our meetings are open to 
Several holes were bored to accept Black the public and everyone is welcome. We 
& Decker bench dogs. To spruce up the meet at the Woodworker’s Supply Cen- 
project, I added solid oak edging all ter, 6110 Carnegie, Sherwood, AR 
around the benchtop and also to the front 72117; tel. (501) 835-7339. 


and back of the pedestals. Aniel House 
The MDF floor underlayment I used Woodworker’s Supply Center 
cost only $8.30 for a 4 ft. by 8 ft. sheet, Sherwood, Ark. 


Another breakthrough tool 
A “six-pack” of mini-quartz clock 
only from Garrett Wade... Dooma 


With 224 pages, our Free Catalog is probably the biggest in AMERICAN MADE!! 


the business. We think it’s the best, too. 


We have the woodworking supplies and tools that you just can’t Available in three shaft lengths (one 
find in your local hardware store anymore. Everything from size per “six-pack”) - 3/8” (E-616), 
traditional old-style hand planes and saws to the very latest in 1/2” (E-816) and 13/16” (E-1316). 
power tools and accessories. Each contains: motors, brass hardware, 
We've got Measuring tools, Chisels, Carving tools, Turning tools, rubber washers, hangers, hour, 
Sharpening tools, and much, much more. Plus half a dozen kinds minute & second hands, color 
of glue to hold your work together, 70 stains to color it, and 20 catalog with more than 
different top coats to protect it. 2000 clock 

making items 
Just send us the coupon below or call toll-free for your free 1994 and plans for 
Garrett Wade Catalog — plus free supplements throughout the two of our most 
year. It could be just the tool your workshop needs. popular wall clocks. 

Catalog and plans are 

Woodworking Our free available separately for a 


$3.00 deposit (credited). Send 
1994 Catalog s check or MO (no cod’s or credit cards) for 
aka i a pa = $18.50 postpaid per “six-pack” along with 
Garrett Wade Co., Inc. 
161 Avenue of the Americas A 
New York, NY 10013, Dept. 901 


800-221-2942 


your name and street address to: 
STEEBAR CORP., P.O. BOX 463-E 
ANDOVER, NJ 07821-0463 
Phone orders not accepted on this offer 


Name 


Addres 


City State Zip 
Please circle No. 41 on the Reader Service Card. | Please circle No. 301 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Wood Parts ¥ 
Catalog 


Extend the Life 
of Your Tools! 
Bearing Lubricant 
repels dirt and 
moisture. 1.7 02. 


Regul $3.95/ea, 


. $13.00 / 100 
$11.00 / 100 
$ 5.50/ 100 
$13.00 / 100 
$ 4.50/ 100 


1-3/8” Candle Cup 
5/8" Mini Candle Cup 


1” Toy Wheel . 

1-1/4” Toy Wheel . . 

L 312” Toy Wheel. 
Wheel... .. 

fale PEA for Above . 

1-1/2” Birch Spindle 

2” Birch Spindle 

3/8” or 1/2” Birch Button 


J 
f 


3/4” Block . . 


3/4” x 7/8" Mini Apple 
2-1/2” x 2-5/8” Lg. Apple : 
2-1/2" Hen Egg . . ; 


ra 
PRS 


icture Hanger... . 
1-5/8” Sawtooth Hanger 
#17 Screw Eye 1/2” Long . 


ese 
sss 


"1-800-722-0311 


Please refer to Source #353 ] 


TO We accept M/C, VISA 
ORDER: Check, or M.O. All orders 

z add $5.00 Handling 

TX add 7% tax. Canada add 20% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 


E P.O. Box 14567 Ft, Worth, TX 76117 
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Take-Apart Reindeer Plans 


Q 


ho 


This plan includes FULL SIZE patterns for ALL 
FOUR reindeer shown. Easy to make from 1-1/2 
and 3/4 inch stock. Sitting Reindeer is 
approximately 17 inches high. Finished projects 
come apart for compact storage. Order hardware 
parts below. 


#W910 Take-Apart Reindeer Plans....$7.99/SET 


Take-Apart Reindeer Hardware Parts 


You get four pair of reindeer eyes, 4 red pom pom 
noses, 4 red ribbon bows, 8 jingle bells and 4 
screw eyes. Order one parts package to make 4 
reindeer. Project plan, wood, and wood finish are 
not included. 

#1227 Take-Apart Reindeer Hardware Parts 


.$5.96/PKG 
HOW TO ORDER: List quantity, part 


number, item, price & total of order. Include 
$4.95 shipping & handling per order. MN 
residents add 6.5% sales tax. Mail check or money 
order. Credit card customers call 

TOLL FREE 1-800-441-9870. 


MEISEL HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 
MN 55364 


P.O. BOX 70J10X MOU 
203 on the Reader Ser Card. 


Add Instant Earning 
=<, Power To 


Infinitely 
Variable 
Power-Feed! 


Put this versatile power-feed tool to work in 
your own shop. See how fast it pays for itself! 
Quickly converts low-cost rough lumber into 
valuable finished stock, quarter-round, cas- 
ing, base mold, tongue & groove...all popu- 
lar patterns...even custom design: 


NEW! Variable Feed Rate — Now, just a 
twist of the dial adjusts your planer from 70 
to over 1000 cuts-per-inch! Produces a glass- 
smooth finish on tricky grain patterns no 
other planer can handle. 

PHONE TOLL-FREE: 1-800-821-6651, Ext. PR54 


j m = o Á Á Á Á Á 
WOODMASTER TOOLS, INC. DEPT. PR54 
2908 OAK, KANSAS CITY, MO 64108 


ee O YES! Rush my FREE INFORMATION KIT I 
and details on your 30-Day Free Trial Guarantee. | 


NAME 


I ADDRESS a: = H E I 
I cry ___ STATE | e l 
PHONE( O) 


| Woodworker's 
HARDWARE 


Marufocivrers Hordworo For The Home Croton 


FREE CATALOG 


Huge line of SPECIALIZED 
Cabinet and Furniture Hardware. 


e Knobs 

e Pulls 

e Hinges 

e Drawer Slides 
* Lighting i aS 
e Cabinet Accessories = Te 
* Connectors < — 
+ Locks =e 
+ Abrasives 


Much, Much More! 
Send or call fora FREE CATALOG 


PO Box 784 
St. Cloud, MN 56302 


1-800-383-0130 
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W@DCRAFT 


Pfeil > 
Swiss Made Carving T 


rid’s finest cary 


Pfeil Swi iss N 
Wood 


ng Tools 
e Punches 


For A FREE Catalog: 

Call 1-800-542-9115 or Write: 

Woodcraft Supply Dept. 93WJ09S 

PO Box 1686 Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686 
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Get this Valuable NEW TOOL... 


THE MOST PRACTICAL HANDS-ON 
WOODWORKING BOOK EVER! 

This one-of-a-kind reference gives you complete listing 
of suppliers for everything a woodworker needs. 


In Woodworker's Source Book you'll find © tool manu- 
facturers e discount suppliers e tool catalogs © hard- 
woods e abrasives e finishes e woodworking schools e 
classes e associations ° guilds e magazines e plans ° 
books e hardware e kits e and much more! Plus a special 
section on how to get the most for your money when 
ordering through the mail. 


SAVES YOU TIME...SAVES YOU MONEY! 

The listings give you current names and addresses of 
suppliers, but you'll also find phone numbers including 
800 and FAX numbers when available. Plus comments 
from an experienced woodworker letting you know 
who's been courteous and reliable, and who gives you 
the best value for your dollar. 


FROM THE ONLY BOOK CLUB EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR WOODWORKERS! 

And with this terrific one-volume reference, you get a 
6-month trial membership in Woodworker's Book Club, 
with NO OBLIGATION to buy anything else. 


As a member you'll enjoy: 

e Your FREE monthly newsletter with 100 or more 
reviews of new and classic books each month! 

© DISCOUNTS from 15-50% on every book! 

e FREE Bonus Books! 

e FREE postage and handling (on your prepaid orders 
after this membership offer.) 

© NO OBLIGATION to buy more books! 

e SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 100%! 


NO RISK...NO OBLIGATION...NO KIDDING! 
You can have this essential woodworking reference, your 
FREE finishing guide and membership in the club with no 
risk and no obligation. If you're unhappy with the book, 
just return it within 15 days for a full refund. But keep 
the finishing guide as our gift. What could be better? 


ORDER YOUR BOOK TODAY! 


Membership Plan: Every month you'll receive the NEWS 
describing the Main Selection and up to 100 more wood- 
working books. If you want the Main Selection, you do 
nothing and it will be sent automatically. If you want a dif- 
ferent book, or want nothing that month, you will always 
have at least 10 days to decide and return your selection 
card. If late mail delivery ever causes you to receive a book 
you don't want, you may return it at club expense. 

You are under No Obligation to buy any more books— 
you're just trying out the club for 6 months, After that, you 
may cancel at any time. Every time you buy a book from the 
NEWS, your membership will be renewed for 6 months 
from the purchase date. The club may cancel your member- 
ship if you don't buy a book from the NEWS in any six 
month period. 


for only 


95 


with 
membership 
You have NO 
OBLIGATION 
to buy any- 
thing else! 


resource for locating 


up-to-date j 
as Jworking supplies 


materials and wood 
you either know exist 
must exist somelt heré — 
paints — 


* A quick-search index makes find- 
ing the right listing easy! 


or feel 


everything fo 


» Each listing gives you a current 
name and address plus phone 
numbers (including 800 numbers) 
and FAX numbers when available. 


* Commentary in each listing gives 
you an experienced woodworker's 
perspective on the products and 
services offered. 


m plans 10 
through mail order: 


all available 


ZF 
ES SELF 


MOO ADUIOS S LA YOM TOOA 


CHARL 


* Sturdy hard-cover binding for 


Charles Self is an avid woodworker and has written 


dozens of woodworking articles and books, includ- yeas else 
ing 101 Quick & Easy Woodworking Projects and * Retail Price: $19.95. 
YOU SAVE $18.00! 


Joinery: Methods of Fastening Wood. 


YOURS FREE! 
12 Professional Finishing Secrets—From 
Nick Engler, one of today's most respected 
woodworkers, comes a quick reference 
guide that helps you identify, correct and 


(Fy Sct 
even avoid the most common finishing | g: 


problems. And it's yours FREE just for joining today! 


VISA/MasterCard orders call 


TOLL-FREE 
1-800-937-0963 


weekdays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Eastern time 


CS SS See a a a 


Woodworker's Source Book Discount Certificate 


O YES! Send me the Woodworker's Source Book (#70208-95) and enroll me for a 6-month 
trial membership in Woodworker's Book Club. Also send my FREE finishing booklet (#80174). | 
am enclosing payment of $1.95 plus $2.97 postage and handling for a total of $4.92. 
(Payment must accompany order; Ohio residents add 11¢ tax; Canadians add 7% GST.) 
VISA/MasterCard orders call TOLL-FREE 1-800-937-0963 


weekdays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Eastern time 
O Check enclosed (or) Charge my O VISA O MasterCard 


Acct # Exp Date. 
| have read How the Club Works and understand | have NO OBLIGATION to buy any more books. 
Signature 
required on al certificates 
Name 
Address 
City. State. ZIP. 
Mail today to: Woodworker's Book Club LAIL 
PO Box 12171 Cincinnati, Ohio 45212-0171 
Offer good in U.S. and Canada for new members oniy. Remit in US funds. One 
= z = embe! household. ul the right t re all applications 
BOOK CLUB iima dne membeshipatany tme Pease slow 3-4 weeks deiet. 


Stationary Try-Square 

When you need to mark a square line 
ona small part, it’s often awkward to 
hold both the part and a try-square 
while marking the line with a pencil. 
I’ve found that the band saw makes a 
handy ‘“‘try-square’’ for such a job. 
Just place the part on the band saw 


table and against the blade, then 
scribe the line. There’s another 
advantage to consider: The band saw 
will always be there when you need 
it—try-squares have been known to 
disappear for days at a time. By the 
way, you can also use the scroll saw 
for this tip. 

John Posa, Omaha, Nebr. 


Woodshop Feeler Gauge 

An automotive feeler gauge can serve 
double-duty as a handy woodshop 
tool. When grinding the bevel on a 


chisel or plane iron, set two of the 
blades to the angle you want, tighten 
the locking nut, then use it to check 
your grinding progress. When laying 
out dovetails, set one blade of the 
feeler gauge to the correct angle and 
use it like a template to scribe the 
dovetails. 
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Manila Stencil 


If you like to stencil wood projects, a 
manila folder makes a perfect low- 
cost stencil material. The manila 
paper has the needed weight and 
stiffness, yet it cuts easily with a 
razor knife or scissors. 

Once the stencil cutout has been 
made, you can add a good measure of 
durability to the paper by applying a 
coat of varnish to each side. 


Slipping Pipe Clamp: 
The Sequel 


Here’s another way to deal with a 
pipe clamp suffering from an adjusta- 
ble end that slips when clamp pres- 


sure is applied (see Shop Tips, May/ 
June 1993). 

With the pipe clamp in position, 
slide a hose clamp up to the adjusta- 
ble end and tighten it securely to the 
pipe. The hose clamp will grip tightly 
enough to keep the adjustable end 
from slipping. 


Threaded Insert Bevel 


No matter what trick you use to drive 
a threaded insert, it’s usually a real 
hassle to get it started ‘‘square’’ to 
the hole that you drilled. 

We have found, however, that a 
slight chamfer applied to the hole 
(use a chamfering bit) will enable the 
threaded insert to start with a lot less 
fuss. 


Broken Rule Tool 


The extension end section of an old 
folding rule can serve as a multipur- 
pose measuring, layout and setup 
device in the wood shop. Most folks 


| 
Le 
simply discard the entire rule when 
they become old or broken, but save 
the extension leg and keep it handy. 
Use it for everything from joint 
layout to setting the table saw blade 
height. It’s an especially useful 
gadget for checking the depth of a 
mortise or hole. 


Cookie Mold 


I like to make round Shaker-style 
wooden boxes. Traditionally, these 
boxes were made by bending the 
sides around a wooden mold, but I 
simply use one of those 7!/2 in. 
diameter cookie tins, the kind you’ll 
find in the grocery store filled with 
fancy Danish butter cookies. Not 
only do these tins work fine, you'll 
enjoy the added benefit of keeping 
your sweet tooth well satisfied. 
Hugh H. Nuremberg 
New Milford, Conn. 


The Woodworker’s Journal pays 
$25—$100 for reader-submitted 
shop tips that are published. Send 
your ideas (including sketch if nec- 
essary) to: The Woodworker’s 
Journal, P.O. Box 1629, New 
Milford, CT 06776, Attn: Shop Tip 
Editor. We redraw all sketches, so 
they need only be clear and com- 
plete. If you would like the material 
returned, please include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 
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J 
A few feet or so from a 1940 Delta Bench Drill Press stands another “sure-to-be” Delta 
heirloom. The new Delta Sanding Center’ Belt/Disc Sander. 
George Reid, master craftsman and furniture historian, admits he’s never seen anything quite 
like it. A machine capable of precision edge-sanding a 24" diameter circle.(48" with accessory 
extension.) With a 6"x 48" belt and 12" disc, accompanied by a power take-off shaft that handles 
dozens of accessories. Like pneumatic drums, flap wheels, buffing wheels and a flexible shaft, just 
to name a few. And a hefty cast iron base that incorporates single port dust collection. Hak 
Inhis 51 years of working with wood, Mr. Reid has created scores of perfect historical 
reproductions and original heirlooms, both full size and miniature, using his old Delta machines. 
And at age 78, George isn't about to back away from a new idea like the Delta Sanding Center. He 
points out, “This time Delta’s put everything into one machine.” Buildin 
For more information on the Sanding Center or the name of your On Tradition 
nearest Delta dealer, call toll free: Delta International Machinery Corp., 
Pittsburgh, PA, 800-438-2486. In Canada, 519-836-2840. AA D ELTA 


A Pentair Company 


Model £ own with accessory pneumatic drum, 
dust collector tray, hoses and mobile base. 


September/October 1993 Please circle No. 2 on the Reader Service Card. 


60 [Shoptest 
Wagner Safe-T-Planer 


by Dennis Preston 


ago. There’s something to be said for a tool with some 
time behind it. 

The Wagner Safe-T-Planer is a rotary planer. Material is 
removed by the cutter moving in a circular motion across the 
surface as opposed to a conventional planer which cuts in the 
direction of the grain. 

There are two Safe-T-Planer models—one with a !/2 in. 
shank for drill presses and one bored to fit the arbor of 
radial-arm saws. I used the drill press model for this evaluation. 

The planer consists of a round die-cast aluminum body 
holding three high-speed steel cutters. The smooth rim of the 
body extends beyond the cutters to provide a protective barrier 
for safety. 

The cutters are mounted in a pocket under the body and are 
held in place by a special hex socket screw. The cutters are 
shaped somewhat like a fat comma with the narrow end as the 
cutting lip. The cutters are easily removed for sharpening and 
index marks are scribed into the body for easy cutter alignment. 
Unlike planer knives, sharpening the Safe-T-Planer cutters is a 
snap using a 7/16 in. grinding wheel chucked in the drill press. 
An accessory kit containing the grinding wheel and arbor are 
also available from Wagner. 


I first heard of the Wagner Safe-T-Planer over twenty years 


Setup 
The first step toward using the Safe-T-Planer is to check your 
drill press to be sure that the table is square with the arbor/quill. 
The recommended speed is 3000 to 6000 rpm. Stock is hand 
fed; Wagner claims that a fence isn’t required because the 
rotary action is less inclined to grab or kick back. While its true 
there’s less tendency for kick back, I’d feel more comfortable 
using a fence for any operation. 

The planer cutting capacity is 23/4 in. diameter by '/4 in. deep 
for the drill press version. 


Thickness Planing 
As with any thickness planer, the stock must first be flattened 
or at least made flat enough so that the stock does not wobble 
under the cutters. Planing red oak and bird’s-eye maple was 
quite easy, with little or no tear out. The cutters do leave very 
slight circular ridges but these are easily removed by sanding. 
I tried thickness planing end-grain on a section from an ash 
log. The rotary cutting action was very good considering that 
this is a difficult operation—I certainly wouldn’t want to run 
end-grain through my stationary planer! 
A note on thickness planing with the Safe-T-Planer: there’s 
no pressure bar or feed rollers as in a conventional planer so 
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you must be careful to keep the work pressed against the table. 
Any movement or lifting off the table will result in a false cut 
or lap marks. Also, on long boards you'll need ample support 
(rollers or a long table) to yield satisfactory results. 


Rabbets, Tenons and Coves 

Making rabbets and tenons in oak worked well within the 
cutting capacity of the planer. Since the Safe-T-Planer will take 
a '/4 in. cut, the work moves along quickly. Cove cuts, 
moldings and raised panels can be made if you have the ability 
to tilt the table or the drill press head. 


Conclusions 

The Safe-T-Planer has been around a long time and clearly 
offers thickness planing, rabbeting and tenoning at an 
affordable price. It isn’t the tool of choice for surface planing 
several hundred board feet of rough stock. But I like it for 
surfacing very thin stock, end grain and wild grain, as long as 
the stock isn’t unwieldy. 

Wagner Safe-T-Planer is manufactured by G & W Tool Inc., 
P.O. Box 691464, Tulsa, OK 74169-1464; tel. (918) 486-2761. 
It is available for around $50 through established and 
recognized suppliers and catalogs. [Wu] 


The Woodworker's Journal 


Talk To Us! 


Subscription dilemma? Read on, and if 
your question isn’t answered, please write 
to us. 


Missing an Issue? It may be lost in the 
mail, or your payment or renewal in- 
structions were received too late for the 
current issue. Let us know quickly so we 
can get your subscription rolling again. 
Please include order date, a copy of your 
label, and a copy of payment, if possible. 


Duplicate Invoice or Renewal? Notices 
must be printed well in advance of mailing, 
and may cross your payment in the mail. 
Please disregard a notice received within 
30 days of mailing your payment. But 
should you receive another notice, let us 
know immediately. 


Duplicate Issues? Sometimes we receive 
duplicate orders, or a renewal is placed as 
a new order, and two copies of an issue 
arrive. If this happens, please send us both 
mailing labels and indicate the correct 
address. We can extend your original 
subscription or refund the balance. 


We're here to help you, so... don’t 
suffer in silence! 


Subscription Staff 
The Woodworker's Journal 
P.O. Box 1629, New Milford, CT 06776 
Tel: (203) 355-2694; Fax: (203) 350-2165 


Please circle No. 203 on the Reader Service Card. 


Take-Apart Dalmatians 


Cute pups in four playful poses. Projects come 
apart for compact storage. Plan includes FULL 
SIZE patterns for all four puppies plus fire hydrant 
shown. Approx. 9” high. Order hardware parts 
below. 


#W1188 Take-Apart Dalmatians Plan 
am $7.99/SET 


Take-Apart Dalmatians Hdw. Parts 
This package contains eight plastic eyes and four 
red nylon collars to make four Take-Apart 
Dalmatians. Project plan, wood and paint are not 
included. 

#3444 Take-Apart Dalmatians Hdw. Parts 
„$6.99/PKG 


HOW TO ORDER: List quantity, part 
number, item, price & total of order. Include 
$4.95 shipping & handling per order. MN 
residents add 6.5% sales tax. Mail check or money 
order. Credit card customers call TOLL FREE 


1-800-441-9870. 
RDWARE SPECIALTIES 
MOUND, MN 55364 


MEISEL 
P.O. BOX 70J10 


Econ-Abrasives 


WE MAKE ABRASIVE BELTS ANY SIZE, ANY GRIT! 


) 


100thru 280A 9.00 15.00C 


OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 


Standard Abrasive Sheets ABRASIVE BELTS 
CABINET PAPER Please Specify Grits 
SO/pk 100/pk | 4x30 $ .73ea|3X24 $.84 ea QUICK & EASY 
60D $15.00 $27.00C | 1X42 73 ea | 3X27 87 ea Hip Fever 
80D 14.00 25.00C | 1x44 .73ea | 4X213/4 96 ea Release. 
100 thru 150C 13.00 23.00C | 21/2X16 77 ea | 4X24 "99 ea 
FINISHING PAPER 3X18 .78ea|4X36 1.20 ea Smooth 
80A $10.00 $17.000 |3X21  -81ea|6X48 3.14 ea Running 
3X23 3/4 .84ea |2 1/4X80 2.94 ea 


FINGER RELEASE 
"QUICK CLAMPS" 


NO LOAD PAPER\(white) 


HEAVY DUTY SPRING CLAMPS 


(No Tools Needed) 


100 thru 400A $11.00 $19.00C 
"C" = 100 SHEETS 
Velcro® Vacuum Discs 


8 Hole pattern for Bosch sanders 


Clamps come w/PVC tips and grips. 


2g 


JUMBO ROUTER PAD(24" x 36") 


Size Price 
4 $1.75 ea BIG 12" X17" 
6' 2.25 Worktable Tilts 
8 3.50 left and right. 


Dia. Grit Price 
5" 60 $ .48ea 
5" 80 46 


5" 100 thru 320 .45 


It will not allow small blocks of wood 
to slip out under router or sanding 
ROUTER PAD 
ONLY $8.95ea. 


Sturdy steel 
stand. 


*Router & Wood Bits*Wood Glue 
*MasterCard, VISA, C.O.D. or Check 
*SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!!! 
*CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 

- TX & NV add appropriate sales tax 
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s ; applications. 
* Now in 5 hole pattern*_|*P? 
*Wide Belts*Rolls*Flap Wheels 
*Pump Sleeves*PSA Discs 


JUMBO BELT CLEANING STICK 
ONLY $8.80 


Econ-Abrasives 


— 
- Continental U. S. shipping add $5.50 =! 


TOLL-FREE ORDERING LINE (800)367-4101 
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P. O. Box J865021 
Plano, TX 75086 
(214)377-9779 


$15.00 (REFUNDABLE) 


EXCALIBUR'S UNIQUE 
“TOP ARM LIFT" 


Diamond Whetstones” 


Sharpen carbide or tool steel yourself 
on precision DMT Diamond Whet- 
stones. Cool and fast. Avoid expense, 
delay, rough finish, and excessive stock 
removal of a grinding service. DMT 
Diamond Whetstones” are unbreak- 
able. Available in four grits: Extra Fine, 
Fine, Coarse and X-coarse. 

Model W8 ... ... $75.00 
Model W12 (+.0005 flat) $130.00 
Add $3.50 shipping and handling 
Major Credit Cards 


q @ DIAMOND MACHINING 
TECHNOLOGY, INC. 
Dept. WJ93, 85 Hayes Memorial Dr. 


Marlborough, MA 01752 
TEL (508) 481-5944 FAX (508) 485-3924 


Introducing the Model EX-30 SYS 


EXCALIBUR 


Always The Best .... Now The Biggest! 


30" Scroll Saw 


VARIABLE SPEED 
MOTOR WITH 
FULL POWER 

AT ANY SPEED! 


Throat depth -30" 
Thickness of cut - 2" 


Moving parts 
supported by 
heavy duty 


cast housing. 


Built-in High 
Capacity Blower 
pump clears the 
sawdust. 


MODEL 
#EX-30 SVS 


30” Scroll Saw with 
stand; Quick Clamps; 
Flip Tension Releas. 
Full Power Variable 
Speed & Footswitch. 
Freight Prepaid. 


introductory 
special 


$1095.00 
SEYCO 


"The Scroll Saw Specialist" 
BOX 472749 
Garland, TX 75047-2749 


1 (800)462-3353 


CALL FOR OUR 
DEMONSTRATION 
VIDEO 


Please circle No. 101 on the Reader Sei 


Card. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


DECORATIONS 
Decorate your home with 
these attractive, eye- 


catching Southwestern style 
accessories. Easy-to-make, 
Easy-to-assemble. 


receive salt/pepper, jewelry, 
comb/brush, coffee mug, 
coat/hat rack, and 5 other 
pattems. All pattems for 
just $12.95 plus $3.00 
postage and handling. Mail 
your check or money order 
today to: 


SOUTHWESTERN CREATIONS 
Dept. 100 e#13 Via De Arturo N.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87109-4735 


Filter the Air You Breathe by Racal 


Airmate 3 System-Special price: $329 

Powered air respirators for wood dust, pollens, molds and other 
particulates that cause allergies. Unobstructed vision. Can be worn 
with glasses and beards. Units available for paint and lacquer vapors. 
x NEW PRODUCT—RACAL AIRLITE AIR VISOR x 
Unique, lightweight design powered anti-dust respirator, no hoses, 
no cords. Ideal for woodworkers. Visa, MC, Discovery accepted. 

AIRSTREAM DUST & SPRAY HELMETS 

21344 Ave. 332 e Woodlake, CA 93286 
Toll free 1-800-637-6606 e Free Information 


Please circle No. 40 on the Reader Service Card. 


Intarsia Patterns and Instructional 
media by world famous artist 


Judy Gale Roberts 


BOOK "Intarsia Patterns & Techniques" ... $19.95* 
(147 pages of professional instructions with patterns) 

VIDEO "Intarsia Woodworking Basics" ..... $29.95* 
(VHS format - 90 minutes of detalled instruction) 


¢ Intarsia Patterns »° 

$5.95 ea. OR All 6 

Patterns for $30.00* 
*Plus $5.00 Basic 
Shipping Charges 

(No additional shipping for 

multiple Items!) 

FREE CATALOG WITH 

OVER 80 MORE PATTERNS 

WITH YOUR ORDER. 


CAT IN BAG 
14X9 33 pes. 


TIGER 
19X19 92pes. 


CLOWN W/DAISIES 
21X15 86 pes. 


RACCOON 
20X9 38pcs. 


ROSE 
20X16 34 pcs 


ORDER THESE & OTHER QUALITY SCROLL SAW PRODUCTS 


FROM: 
SE YCO "The Scroll Saw Specialist" 
BOX 472749 - Garland, TX 75047-2749 


1 (800)462-3353 


Please circle No. 101 on the Reader Service Card. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Distinguish Your Fine Workmanship With Your Own, Personal 


BRANDING IRON "si 


Soft Wood 


ANDI CRAETEDIEY ORDER TOLL FREE 
J+ iu 1-800-826-7606 
$ Plus $3.00 for f ) faa A 
shipping and handling = 


Nebr. residents add 
correct sales tax 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 


ELECTRIC UNIT AVAILABLE FOR $49.00 + $3.00 
For free brochure, write or call (402) 464-0511 


Order by mail from: NOVA TOOL co. 
12500 Finigan Rd., Dept. WJ 
P.O. Box 29341, Lincoln, NE 68529 


© Shipped in one week 
© Solid brass head — raise 
© 1st Line: HAND CRAFTED BY — as above 
© 2nd Line: Your choice 
characters/spaces max. 
te with handle 

ut with 3rd line — $37 00 + $3.00 


Please circle No. 9 on the Reader Service Card. 


TIRED OF THE 
SAME OLD 
THING??? 


AMERICA'S NEWEST SHOW BY WOODWORKERS FOR WOODWORKERS 
THE SHOW IS FOR YOU IF YOU LIVE IN...CT, DC, 
IA, IN, KS, KY, LA, MA, ME, MD, MI, NE, NC, NH, 

NJ, NY, OH, PA, RI, SC, SD, TN, TX, VA, VT 


FREE BROCHURE: 24 EAST AVE. #173, NEW CANAAN, CT. 06840, 800-287-7891 


Please circle No. 21 on the Reader Service Card. 


NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
PERFECT CUTS 
EVERYTIME! 


E-Z-ROUT lets any router 

make difficult cuts fast, 

easily and accurately. i 
Rugged, non-skid aluminum frame. 
Fifty decorative templates available. 


EZROUȚ $8995 


P.O. Box 228 Plus $5.88 Shipping & handling 
Northfield, Ohio 44067 Includes Regular & Country Heart templates 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-421-6082 Use your VISA or Master Card 


U.S.A. 


CHOOSE FROM THESE TEMPLATES & MORE! 


COUNTRY 
COLLECTION 


SEASONAL COLLECTION 


Templates are made from 
strong, shatterproof Lexan 
with easy-cutting corners. 


Package of 5 for $39.00 
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A NEW WAY TO 
CARRY ON A FINISHING 
TRADITION. 


The Wagner isunlike 
any finishin: 
FineCoat method you’ e 


ever seen before. But it can put a clas- 
sic, professional finish on the wood- 
working projects you're doing now, 
right in your own workshop. 
FineCoat's secret is 
Wagner's High-Vol- 
ume, Low-Pressure 
(HVLP) technolo- 
gy. Itallows you 
to spray, with 


FineCoat 
gives you a 
professional 
spray finish. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 
pieces. 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable, 
and plugs into 
any 120V 
outlet. 


= a pe aU 7 
\ 
very little bounceback or over-spray. 


You don't need a spray booth, just an 
open mind and a few minutes to read 
about FineCoat's advantages. 


pray any finish on the shelf. 


= The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish you had in mind, 
_ fromthe start of the project. 
It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints. Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints for thinning and 
spraying different materials. 
Your hand has never had 
this much control. 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping, or cover large areas. 


The spray width adjusts from 1⁄4", 
to a foot wide. You can 


also adjust a 


FineCoat 


Wii: 


to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 
y4" To 12" Wide 
securely in its own 
unit. And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 
You'll most likely 
be done finishing 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finishing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We'll send 
you more information or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 


vi 


Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check the first box below and we'll send 
you more literature on HVLP spaying andthe 
FineCoat sprayer. Or, check the second box 
and send $3 to cover postage and handling. 
We'll send you the literature along with a 
videotape demonstrating the usage and 
applications of FineCoat. 

O Send me more information, free. 

O Send me information and the FineCoat video 
for $3. (Enclose a check payable to Wagner 
Spray Tech, or we'll charge it to your 


MasterCard # „or 
your Visa # J 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


STATE. 2 ZP- 
Mail to: Wagner FineCoat, 1770 Fernbrook Ln., Plymouth, 
MN 55447 


WJ-993 


TANER 
FineCoat 


Low Overspray Finishing System 


Tao 
he workshop here at The Woodworker's Journal is 
always a busy place, as Mark Ziobro, our craftsman, 


can well attest to. It’s in our shop that we design and 
build projects, try new ideas, test shop tips, check building 


procedures, and chat 
about all that’s new in 
the world of woodwork- 
ing. 

After nearly 10 years 
of wear and tear, though, 
the shop was long over- 
due for some sprucing 
up, so Mark set about 
reorganizing things. In 
the process, he designed 
this sturdy clamp rack 
that everyone here 
thought was pretty nifty. 
Although it’s compact, 
the rack holds plenty of 
clamps in a variety of 
shapes and sizes. It was 
also inexpensive to 
build—less than a ten 
dollar bill for all the 
materials. 

Knowing that most 
woodworkers tend to 
keep clamps scattered 
around the shop, we 
thought our readers 
might find this clamp 
rack of interest, so we 
are presenting it here. 
Ours measures 3 ft. wide 
by 7 ft. high, but by 
making it wider or nar- 
rower, it will accommo- 
date clamp collections of 
various sizes. 

A pair of 7 ft. long 2 
by 4’s are used at each 
end. The three stretchers 
across the front are made 
from five-quarter stock 
ripped to 1!/2 in. wide. 
The spacing of these 
stretchers will depend 
upon the size of your 
clamps. 

A pair of stretchers 
made from !/⁄2 in. thick 
by 2 in. wide plywood 
are secured across the 
back. Since they are used 
to attach the clamp rack 
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PENNY PINCHER’S 
CLAMP ORGANIZER 


A budget solution to your clamp storage problems 


to the wall, we used glue and screws to hold them in place. 
The two supports used to hold the pipe clamps are made 

from 2 by 4 stock. We marked evenly spaced centerpoints for 

17 holes along each one, then bored 1!/4 in. diameter by */4 in. 


deep holes in the bottom 
support and 1!/4 in. diam- 
eter through holes in the 
top support. To make it a 
little easier to insert the 
pipe clamp ends, we used 
a 45-degree bearing- 
guided chamfering bit to 
cut a chamfer all around 
the top of each hole. The 
2 by 4 pipe clamp sup- 
ports are attached to a 
plywood board measuring 
1/2 in. thick by 2 ft. wide 
by 3 ft. long, then: the 
entire board is secured to 
the ends. 

To provide a place to 
attach spring clamps, we 
added a piece of !/2 in. 
thick by 4!/2 in. wide by 
18 in. long plywood on 
the outside of one end. A 
dowel pin in one end 
made a handy peg for 
hanging a web clamp. A 
coat of gray paint com- 
pleted the project. 

When filled with 
clamps, the clamp rack 
will be mighty heavy. 
And, since it is not free 
standing, it’s important 
that it be securely an- 
chored to your shop wall. 
If your shop has wall 
studs, you can drive a 
couple of lag bolts 
through each of the two 
back stretchers and into 
the studs. If the walls are 
made of concrete or cin- 
der block, you'll first 
need to bore the mounting 
holes with a masonry bit. 
Once the holes are bored, 
add a lead expansion 
shield into each hole, then 
drive the lag bolts. Ma- 
sonry bits and expansion 
shields are sold at most 
hardware stores. Ez 
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Now Master Woodworkers Pass on 
Their Skills and Secrets to You 


Meet veteran 
furniture maker 
Giles Miller-Mead plus 
dozens of other master 
craftsmen who share 
their tips, tricks and 
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Your complete guide to woodworking ae iit and materials. 


Now you can build the skills and 
master the techniques that will turn 
you into a better woodworker. And get 
plans for just about every shop-made jig 
and fixture you're ever likely to need in 
THE ART OF WOODWORKING, new from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS. 


Heres the perfect workbench 
companion- with clear, easy-to-follow 
illustrations and a unique spiral binding 
that allows the book to lie flat while in 
use. In your first volume, 
Cabinetmaking, you'll discover the 
secrets and skills that have taken master 
woodworkers years to acquire. And 


you'll learn every important technique 
in the cabinetmaking process— from 
selecting flawless materials to mounting 
the hardware. 


Shop-test Cabinetmaking free for 15 
days and receive a bonus set of work- 


bench plans! If you keep the book, pay 


just $16.99, plus shipping and 


handling. Then about every month, 
you'll receive another book, like Hand 
Tools, Woodworking Machines and 
Portable Power Tools, on the same free- 


examination basis. There is no purchase 


necessary, and the free plans are yours 
to keep without any obligation! 


YES! I would like to examine 
Cabinetmaking free for 15 days 
as my introduction to THE ART 
OF WOODWORKING. Please 
send,it to me, along with my free 
Workbench Plans and other future 
volumes, under the terms 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE/ZIP 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
If card is missing mail to: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, P.O. 
Box 85563, Richmond, VA 23. 
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How To 
Flatten 
Rough 
Stock 


by Roger Holmes 


Essential steps to successful woodworking 


sk a group of beginning wood- 
A workers to name the most im- 

portant task in transforming a 
pile of lumber into a family heirloom, 
and you'll likely hear about cutting 
mortises, tenons, or dovetails, fitting 
doors and drawers, or applying a flaw- 
less finish. While all of these are 
indisputably important, to my mind the 
prize goes to a much humbler task— 
planing. 

If the pieces that are to be mortised, 
tenoned and dovetailed aren’t planed flat 
to begin with, it will be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to assemble them into car- 
cases and table bases. Doors and drawers 
made from bowed or twisted stock won’t 
fit their openings. And no amount of 
expert finishing can remedy wobbly 
chair or table legs resulting from the 
misaligned joints cut on twisted stock. 

Flattening boards is, of course, one of 
a sequence of basic steps in creating a 
piece of furniture. Before you flatten 
stock, you must first rough cut it to 
length and width; after flattening, you 
need to reduce it to the desired thickness. 
Only then are you ready to cut and 
assemble the joints, fit doors and draw- 
ers, sand and finish the piece. 
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In this article we’ll cover the essential, 
but too often overlooked task of flatten- 
ing, and its Siamese twin, thicknessing 
(you almost never do the one without the 
other). Flattening requires more skill 
than thicknessing, but it is also far more 
critical. Only from an initial flat face can 
edges and ends be accurately squared. 

And it is only from a flat face that a 
uniform thickness and flat second face 
can be established. You can do both 
operations with just a hand plane, or you 
can save wear and tear on your muscles 
by employing a power jointer and power 
planer. They may not be the most 
exciting woodworking operations, but 
flattening and thicknessing are well 
worth taking time to master. 


Why Aren’t Boards Flat 

To Begin With? 

Cut from the tree, boards inevitably cup 
across the width, bow along the length, 
or twist from end to end as their fibers 
redistribute internal tensions and shrink 
from moisture loss (Fig.1). It’s easy to 
see that roughsawn boards need plan- 
ing—undulations are likely to be more 
obvious and, at the very least, those 
sawmarks need to be removed. 


But many woodworkers buy boards 
that have already been surfaced, all too 
often assuming that the machine that 
cleaned and smoothed the surfaces also 
flattened the board. The fact is that 
simple planing machines are not de- 
signed to flatten boards, but merely to 
remove a uniform amount of wood from 
the faces. Heavy rollers positioned a few 
inches in front of and behind the 
cutterhead are powerful enough to press 
out most cupping, bowing or twisting in 
the short distance between rollers (Fig. 
2). Once released from this pressure, 
however, the board resumes its previous 
shape—thinner, but still cupped, bowed 
or twisted. 

Some large mills employ machines 
designed to overcome this problem. 
Supported on a ‘‘floating’’ bed, the 
board passes over one cutterhead then, 
with the now flattened bottom face 
bearing on the planer table, under a 
second cutterhead that reduces its thick- 
ness. These boards are certainly flatter 
than those pushed through simple plan- 
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ers, but in my experience most require 
additional planing when the time comes 
to make them into something. 

Fortunately, such an important skill is 
also a relatively easy one to master. You 
can flatten boards in your shop with a 
hand plane or power jointer. Pushing 
boards over the jointer is less strenuous, 
on the whole, than pushing a plane over 
the boards. But even if you have a 
jointer, it is useful to know the hand 
technique. Then those special wide 
boards you’ve been saving for a tabletop 
won’t have to be ripped into strips 
narrow enough to accommodate your 
6-in. jointer, and then be reglued. By 
expending a little extra time and energy 
with the hand plane, you can keep that 
lovely grain and figure intact. TIl outline 
both methods here, starting with the 
hand plane. (Even if you plan to use the 
jointer all the time, read about the hand 
technique—it provides a good founda- 
tion for success on the jointer.) 


Flattening Boards By Hand 

There isn’t anything complicated about 
flattening boards—you just plane off the 
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high spots. I find this is easiest to do 
when I follow two rules. The first is to 
work with a sharp plane as large as I can 
comfortably handle. The second is to 
reduce the material to the smallest 
convenient lengths and widths before 
beginning to plane. 

Choosing A Plane: Over the years, 
although I’ve flattened boards with 


metal and wooden planes in a range of 


sizes, I keep coming back to my Stanley 
22 in. jointer plane. At first glance, its 
weight might seem a handicap—it’s 
strenuous enough plowing through oak 
or maple without adding 5 Ibs. of steel to 
the load. But, once you get the plane 
moving, the weight is an asset—its 
inertia helps power the tool—and its 
length balances the weight nicely in your 
hand. By making contact across a wider 
area, the long sole helps keep you from 
removing too much from one spot and 
turning a high point into a low point. 

The drawback of my jointer plane 
(and of many smaller general-purpose 
planes) is its relatively narrow throat, 
which clogs easily when taking heavy 
cuts. Back when all boards were planed 
flat by hand (usually by sturdy appren- 
tices) the initial work was sometimes 
done with a ‘‘scrub’’ plane, often an old 
smooth plane whose cutting iron had 
been ground to a convex curve to make 
thick shavings and whose throat had 
been enlarged to accommodate the shav- 
ings. If you plan to do a lot of rough 
planing, you might make one yourself. I 
have ground a convex edge on a plane 
iron to use with my jointer plane when I 
want to remove a lot of material 
quickly—I move the frog back to widen 
the throat as much as possible. 

Cutting the Job Down To Size: 
Project parts seldom reach the dimen- 
sions of the boards you buy from the 
lumberyard. The occasional 8 ft. table- 
top excepted, it’s common to cut several 
parts out of a single larger board. As Fig. 
3 shows, you can save yourself a lot of 
work and material if you cut the parts 
down to size before you plane. 

On the other hand, if you have. a 
number of very small parts (narrow, 
short or both), it can make sense to gang 
them together, plane the larger pieces 
flat and to thickness, then cut them to 


size. The work will go faster, and the 
ganged pieces will be easier to handle 
and to work accurately. 

Finding the High Spots: Before you 
can plane them off, you have to locate 
the high spots. Eyeballing across the 
width and along the length shows up 
obvious distortions. Place the work 
face-down on a large flat benchtop to 
reveal the extent of the cup, bow or 
twist. Look for gaps between the board 
and benchtop or tap the corners to make 
the board rock on its high spots. A 
straightedge will also reveal distortions. 
For wide or long boards, I use a 
carpenter’s square or 4 ft. long spirit 
level to check. 

A simple tool for ferreting out twist 
consists of a matching pair of thin 
boards, 2 in. to 4 in. wide and as long as 
needed. (I’ve seldom made them longer 
than 2 ft.) Called ‘‘winding sticks’’, they 
are placed at each end of the board, as 
shown in Photo A. Sighting the top edge 
of the second *‘stick’’ over the top edge 
of the first reveals high and low corners 
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(Fig. 4). The only aes is that 
both sticks have flat, parallel edges; 
sighting is made easier if the edge of one 
stick is light colored and that of the other 
is dark. You can make them on the spur 
of the moment out of scrap wood, or 
lavish time and materials on them—a 
friend has a lovely mahogany pair, 
whose top edges are inlaid with holly 
and ebony for contrast. 

A Word About Workbenches: Plan- 
ing is forceful work and doing it on a 
heavy-duty bench is a decided plus. The 
tail vises on traditional cabinetmaker’s 


benches are ideal, as they allow you to 
hold boards as long as the bench firmly 
in place between bench dogs. I made my 
current bench in a hurry, and didn’t have 
the time or money to invest in a tail vise. 
To accommodate planing, I attached a 


Photo A: Sighting over a pair of 
winding sticks will reveal even the 
slightest twist in a board. 
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wooden stop to the end of the bench 
(Photo B and Fig. 5). Slots in the stop fit 
over double-threaded lag bolts (wood 
threads one end, machine threads the 
other) fixed in the end of the benchtop so 
I can raise the stop above the bench to an 
appropriate height and secure it there 
with wing nuts. 

I push one end of the board against the 
stop, and plane toward the stop. If I need 
to plane across grain, I clamp a tempo- 
rary stop across the back edge of the 
bench. (A better solution would be to 
make a stop board with dowel pins on its 
bottom face that would slip into holes 
bored in the bench top.) 

Planing: After all this preparation— 
plane selected and sharpened, pieces cut 
roughly to size, high-spots identified, 
bench set up—the actual planing may 
seem anticlimactic. Just plane off the 
high spots and you're done. Here are a 
few tips to make this simple task easier. 

I prefer, where possible, to flatten the 
concave face of a cupped or bowed 
board first. I find it easier to lower high 
spots at the corners or edges to the level 
of the middle of the board than to try to 
establish and expand a flat surface by 
slicing off a high spot in the center of the 
board. Working on a high corner of the 
concave face, for example, the sole of 
the plane can bear on an adjacent lower 
area for at least part of each stroke. As 
the work proceeds, more and more of the 
sole contacts the wood, giving you a 
“feel’’ for when the high spot has been 
reduced to roughly the same level as the 
low. When the high spot is in the center 
of the board, however, it can be difficult 
to keep the plane from following the 
convex contour rather than flattening it. 

I remove most of the wood by planing 
at an angle to the direction of the grain, 
as shown in Photos C, D, and E. By 
continually varying the angle, from a 
few degrees to almost perpendicular to 
the grain, the sole of the plane covers 
much of the board’s surface, which helps 
establish the final, flat surface and keeps 
you from removing too much material in 
any one spot. When the face is flat, a few 
strokes with the grain cleans up the 
cross-grain surface tears. (I sometimes 
use a newly sharpened, finely set blade 
for these final passes.) 


Photo B: If your bench lacks a tail vise, 
you can plane against a stop board 
attached to the end of the bench. (This 
slotted version permits adjustments in 
height to accommodate different board 
thicknesses.) Wooden stops that fit in 
holes bored in the benchtop can keep 
the board from sliding sideways. 
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Planing is hard work, but you can 
make it easier by using your whole body, 
rather than just your arms. Rock back on 
your heels before each stroke then shift 
your weight forward to begin it; use your 
torso and legs and finish on the balls of 
your feet. Develop a comfortable, rock- 
ing motion, and you'll increase your 
endurance considerably. 

Check your progress regularly. The 
long sole of a jointer plane provides a 
handy straightedge. Bear in mind that 
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Photos C and D: Start each planing 
stroke by applying pressure on the nose 
of the plane and finish the stroke with 
pressure on the heel. Use your legs and 
torso, as well as your arms to power the 
stroke. 


Photo E: Work at a variety of angles to 
the grain of the wood, from both edges 
of the board, if necessary. 


most boards exhibit a combination of 
defects, frequently all three at once; but 
multiple defects aren’t really any more 
difficult to correct than simple ones. 
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Flattening Boards on the Jointer 
The jointer flattens boards by removing 
high spots just as a hand plane does. Of 
course the jointer requires less effort to 
use than a hand plane, but its real 
advantage lies elsewhere, in the size of 
its tables, which are at least as wide as, 
and frequently as long as, the board 
being flattened. The key to flattening 
boards on the jointer is to make good use 
of this advantage. 

As with the hand plane method, the 
job is easier and safer if the tool is sharp, 
and the pieces are cut down to size (or 
small pieces ganged together). If your 
jointer tables are long enough, they 
make an excellent surface for identifying 
cup, bow, or twist; if not, use a straight- 
edge or winding sticks. 

Once again, I prefer to work on the 
concave side. High edges or corners 
provide a more stable surface than does 
the convex center of the board, which 
rocks on the tables. 

If you’re uncertain of the grain direc- 
tion, make a shallow cut first, flipping 
the board end for end if necessary to 
minimize tearout. Once you’ve oriented 
all the boards so you’re cutting with the 
grain (Fig. 6), lower the outfeed table to 
take a heftier cut. (More than !/i6 in. 
slows down my machine.) 

At the beginning of the cut, I place all 
the fingers of my left hand on top of the 
board, a few inches back from the end. 
(When using the jointer, it’s most impor- 
tant to keep track of your fingers at all 
times.) If the board is short, I push the 
piece from the back end with my right 
hand; I grasp the edge of longer pieces 
about even with the end of the infeed 
table. 

Start the cut by pushing down with 
your left hand to ensure the board has 
made contact with the infeed table, but 
not so hard to force any cup or bow out 
of the board (Photo F). Advance the 
stock with your right hand. As the 
leading end of the board passes over the 
cutterhead, exert pressure on the outfeed 
table, so the cut will continue in the 
plane established on the newly cut part 
of the face (Photo G). I push the board 
across the cutterhead with my left hand, 
but you may want to use a pushblock to 
get more material between your hand 
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and the cutterhead. When there’s enough 
room on the outfeed portion of the 
board, I'll frequently switch both hands 
to that side to ensure the pressure is in 
the right place (Photo H). If the board is 
narrow or short, use a push stick instead 
of your right hand to finish the cut 
(Photo I). 

Moving the board across the cutter- 
head involves combining arms, legs, 
torso and hands in a fluid little dance, the 
objects of which are to keep firm 
pressure applied on the outfeed table; to 
keep the board moving steadily along 
(pausing dulls the knives); and to keep 
the fingers attached to the hands. When 
flattening long boards, the right and left 
hands must shuffle back and forth, 
sharing duties to keep the work moving. 

If a long board is badly bowed, you 
can lower it over the cutterhead, making 
contact on both infeed and outfeed 
tables, then plane the trailing end. 
Reverse the board and do the same thing 
to the other end. Repeat this as many 
times as needed until the board is nearly 
flat, then joint its full length. 

Twisted boards present another com- 
plication—you can waste a lot of wood 
trying to flatten them. To see why, place 
a twisted board on a flat tabletop, 
balanced on its two, diagonally opposed 
high corners, so that the low corners are 
roughly the same distance above the 
tabletop. This distance equals the 
amount of wood that needs to be 
removed to make the surface flat. Now 
push one of the low ends down so the 
board is resting on three corners. Notice 
that the distance between the tabletop 
and the remaining low corner has in- 
creased. Pushed through the jointer with 
three corners touching the tables rather 
than two, you’d remove a lot more wood 
before the surface was flat. 

It’s a little tricky to balance two 
corners on the machine, but with prac- 
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Woodworking Basics 
Continued 


Photos F, G and H: A single pass 
across the jointer involves your whole 
body. Hands move and weight shifts as 
the cut progresses so that pressure is 
maintained on the outfeed table and the 
board proceeds without stopping. 


tice and steady hands you’ll get the hang 
of it. After the first pass or two, the 
planed surface should be wide enough to 
keep the board from rocking. 
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Thicknessing 

Once you've flattened an initial face, 
reducing the boards to uniform thickness 
is a simple chore, though if you do it 
with a hand plane, it can be a decidedly 
strenuous one. First, set a marking gauge 
to the thickness you desire and scribe a 
line on the edges and ends, gauging from 
the flat face (Photo J). Then plane to the 
line (Photo K) and you should have a flat 
board just the thickness you want, ready 
for the next step in the construction. 

The same techniques you used for 
flattening the first face apply here— 
work high spots first, plane across the 
grain at a variety of angles, check 
frequently for flatness with a straight- 
edge, then finish with a few fine strokes 
with the grain. If you’re taking off a lot 
of wood, check both faces from time to 
time on the benchtop, with a straight- 
edge or winding sticks—removing wood 
releases tension in the board and can 
sometimes introduce new distortions. 

Power thicknessing: Given the range 
of power planers available today, and the 
range of prices, it’s not out of the 
question for even weekend woodwork- 
ers to own one. If you haven’t indulged 
yourself yet, hand plane a stack or two of 
lumber to thickness—you’ll be ready to 
reconsider. 

Planers (also called surfacers or thick- 
ness planers) are as close to an idiot- 
proof machine as exists in woodwork- 
ing. Set the depth of cut, make sure the 
material is oriented to minimize tearout, 
and feed it in. If the first face, which 
bears on the machine’s table, is flat, the 
second will be, too. (Grain orientation 
follows the same principle as shown in 
Fig. 6—turn the page upside down and 
you've got a planer.) A cautionary note: 
Most thickness planers take a little 
“‘bite’’ out of the board about an inch or 
two from the trailing end. Allow for this 
bite (called snipe) when cutting boards 
to length. 

It is possible to thickness boards on 
the jointer. Scribe a line around the 
edges and ends with a marking gauge 
and plane down to it on the machine. It’s 
not easy to alter the orientation of the 
board during a sequence of passes (take 
some off this corner on one pass, some 
off another corner on the next pass), so I 


Photo I: When planing short, narrow 
or thin boards, use a pushstick. Press 
down on the outfeed table with your 
lead hand, push through (not down 
onto the infeed table) with the push- 
stick. 


Photos J and K: Gauging from the flat 
face, scribe a line around the edges and 
end of the piece at the proper thickness, 
then plane to it. 


recommend using the jointer to remove 
most of the waste, then finish off with a 
hand plane. 

I mentioned that planing boards flat 
and uniformly thick wasn’t particularly 
exciting work. Still, these pedestrian 
tasks have a certain satisfaction— 
spending a morning transforming a pile 
of random-dimension, rough lumber 
into neat stacks of flat, precisely dimen- 
sioned furniture parts always gives me a 
heady sense of accomplishment. 

Later on, laboring at some finicky 
joint or detail, I sometimes feel I'd 
gladly trade such ‘‘excitement’’ for a 
straightforward and mundane hour plan- 
ing a few boards. Wer] 
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iving a new piece of furniture an antique look has 

often been considered as much art as craft. But, when 

broken down into the various individual steps, the 
process is considerably easier than you might think. It can also 
be a good deal of fun because there are no hard and fast rules 
that dictate what is right and wrong—that means there’s lots of 
room for experimentation. 

We wanted a finish that would make a piece of furniture look 
like it had several coats of paint applied over the years, with the 
paint cracking and chipping from plenty of hard use. It can 
probably best be described as a faux antique crackled finish. A 
quick glance at any one of the many ‘‘country’’ magazines will 
show you that this look has become very popular of late. It was 
applied to a version of the Farm Table project on page 50. 

Although we used red and yellow paint for our finish, feel 
free to choose other color combinations. As always when trying 
a new finishing technique, it’s prudent to first apply the finish 
to scrap board. A test on a scrap board will give you a feel for 
the process and, at the same time, let you know exactly how the 
finish will look. The nice thing about this finish is that it’s 
almost impossible to mess it up. If you don’t like what’s 
happening, just wipe it off before it dries. It’s about as 
foolproof as you can get. 
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This finish will work well on just about any kind of wood. 
By the way, you won’t need to sand beyond 80-grit when using 
this finish. The two layers of paint quickly smooth out any 
roughness. 


Step-by-Step 


Using a rag or a brush, apply one coat of Minwax Colonial 
Maple Wood Finish. Allow it to dry thoroughly (Photo 1). 


Brush on one coat of a flat, latex, water-based red paint. 
We used a deep red, a color often called barn red (Photo 2). 


In order to simulate years of wear, you'll need to remove 

some of the red paint. It’s important to start this step before 
the red latex paint dries (usually within 12 hours of 
application). With a bucket of water and a clean rag close at 
hand, soak the rag, then use it to rub off the paint in areas that 
would have been exposed to a lot of wear (Photo 3). On our 
farm table, we removed paint on the upper and lower portions 
of each leg, the drawer knobs and also along the lower edges of 
the aprons. When satisfied with the look, allow the paint to dry 
completely. 
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As years go by, paint will often get brittle and begin to 

crack. Called ‘‘crackling’’ or ‘‘crazing,’’ it adds con- 
siderably to the antique look of a piece of painted furniture. 
Steps 4 and 5 explain how to crackle the paint. 

Mix two parts water with three parts liquid hide glue, then 
brush it on the entire painted surface (Photo 4). Put it on a little 
heavier in any areas you want a bit more crackling. There is no 
need to be fussy here—just slap the stuff on like you'd baste a 
Thanksgiving turkey. Let this coat dry overnight. If liquid hide 
glue is not available locally, it can be ordered from 
Constantine’s, 2050 Eastchester Road, Bronx, NY 10461; tel. 
1-800-223-8087. 


This is perhaps the trickiest step in the process, so use the 

test board to get a good feel for the brushing technique. 
Working a small area at a time, brush on one coat of a flat 
yellow latex paint (Photo 5). We used a color that most folks 
would call mustard. When applying the paint, be careful not to 
overbrush it. The glue applied in Step 4 is water reactive, and 
it will begin to break down if you use more that a couple of 
strokes. The yellow paint will start to crack as it dries on top of 
the hide glue. 


6 A close look at antique painted furniture often shows a few 
areas where the paint has chipped away. To duplicate this 
look, press the palm of your hand against the yellow paint, then 
lift it off. (You can do this anytime after the paint is applied, as 
long as it hasn’t dried). Some of the yellow paint will come off 
on the palm of your hand, giving a ‘‘chipped paint’ look to the 
finish. Rinse your hand and repeat wherever you want to chip 
some paint. Try not to overdo this step, though, as it usually 
works best when done sparingly (Photo 6). 

Now, repeat Steps 5 and 6, always working small areas, until 
the project is completed. Allow the paint to dry thoroughly. 
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With a bucket of water and a clean rag, scrub off some of 
the yellow paint to expose the red underneath. (We found 
that those synthetic steel wool pads made by 3M were helpful 
here.) As you did in Step 3, work in those areas that would have 
been exposed to wear. Let the finish dry completely (Photo 7). 


Mix up some stain using one part Minwax Dark Walnut 

and one part Minwax Colonial Maple. Apply one coat to 

all the finished surfaces and let it dry (Photo 8). To complete 

the process, apply a coat of a good brown paste wax to the 

entire finish, then buff it out to a soft luster with a clean cloth. 

The top of the table was finished with one coat of Minwax 

Golden Oak wood finish. Once dry, we added three coats of 
water-based satin polyurethane. 
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The Eagle pattern was too large to 
include full-size in the issue. You 
Could use the grid squares to create 
a full-size pattern, but we recom- 
mend that you take advantage of our 
special free Full-size Pattern offer, 
which includes a full-size pattern of 
the Eagle in addition to several 
other items, See Shoptalk on page 4 
for details, 


nterest in intarsia, a technique 
where small pieces of wood are cut, 
shaped and assembled to form a 
picture, has been surging of late. It’s not 
hard to understand why, when you 
consider that for only a few dollars in 
stock, plus a scroll saw and some 
sanding work, you can create a work of 


art that will leave friends and neighbors 
amazed, 

When contributing editor Robert 
Hlavacek showed us his latest creation, 
this stunning American Eagle, we knew 
we had to share it with all the intarsia 
fans out there. If you haven’t tried 
intarsia before, don’t be scared off. The 
eagle is like other intarsia work—the 
only difference being that instead of ten 
or twenty pieces, there are a few more, 
102 in all! 


Before You Start 

Whether you create a full-size pattern 
from the grid squares, or send away for 
the free full-size pattern, these instruc- 
tions assume that you'll be working 
from a full-size pattern. 


Intarsia 
Project 


by Robert Hlavacek 


MER 


When doing a project using various 
natural woods it is easiest to begin by 
transferring the pattern to tracing paper. 
For a project this large you'll find it 
more convenient to trace it out in 
sections on smaller sheets of paper 
rather than working with the whole 
pattern on one large sheet. I’ve been 
using Bienfang Satin Design No. 147M 
Transparent Natural Vellum Layout and 
Tracing Paper in 9 in. by 12 in. and 14 
in. by 17 in. sheet sizes. If you can’t find 
Bienfang at your local stationer, any 
good quality tracing paper will do. 
When you need a larger piece of tracing 
paper just tape several sheets together 
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with frosted tape and trace away. 

For this project I wanted to eliminate 
the !/4 in. plywood backboard which the 
pieces are normally glued to and instead 
make the pieces fit accurately enough to 
edge-glue one to the other. All gluing is 
done on a flat surface covered with 


waxed paper, using yellow glue and 
either 5 or 30 minute epoxy. 

On the main wing, which contains 62 
pieces, I suggest using 30 minute epoxy. 
It doesn’t grab like the yellow glue and 
will give you additional time to position 
and adjust all the pieces. If the glue starts 
setting before all the pieces are in 
position you'll have a problem. Also, 


epoxy will bridge gaps, as long as 
they’re not too large, and still hold 
everything together. 

Don’t let a big project like this 
discourage you. If you break it down 
into sections and concentrate on one area 
at a time, it’s less intimidating. As you 
cut and fit each piece, use masking tape 
to temporarily hold the pieces together. 
When you finish one section put it aside 
and proceed to the next. Don’t do any 
contouring until you have the whole 
project cut out and fitted. 

The general procedure that’s used to 
create the eagle is one where as one part 
or section is cut, it’s used as a pattern to 
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trace and cut the matching piece. Your 
pattern may end up slightly different in 
some respects than the one shown, but 
this system eliminates a good deal of 
fuss. As you'll note on the pattern, parts 
such as the feathers, toes and talons are 
numbered. On the feathers, the numbers 
serve two purposes. Each set of num- 
bers, such as 1-5 or 1-8, indicates parts 
cut from a separate board. And, by 
numbering the parts as you cut them 
from each board, you’ll find it easier to 
assemble the parts back together. On 
parts like the talons, by numbering them 
you'll avoid confusion as to which talon 
goes to which toe come assembly time. 

On the pattern are indications as to 
how much various sections of the eagle 
should be reduced in thickness. All the 
eagle parts are initially cut from 3/4 in. 
thick stock. After fitting, the individual 
sections are reduced by the amount 
indicated, such as !/4 in. or 3/8 in. The 
thickness reduction is part of the con- 
touring process, which is accomplished 
mainly with various drum sanders. 

While on the subject of contouring, let 
me mention a useful addition to your 
sanding arsenal—flutter sheets. They’re 
2 in. by 6 in. cloth backed sheets that 
mount to an arbor and do a great job of 
removing the ridges left by your sanding 
drums. I’ve found that 100- and 150- 
grits work well. Flutter sheets are availa- 
ble from The Sanding Catalog (1-800- 
228-0000). Refer to the sidebar on page 
30 for details on how to best set up a 
flutter sander in your drill press. 


Get To Work 

The eagle shown is made from walnut 
and ash, with a few of the smaller parts 
from butternut and birch, 

Start by selecting your wood for the 
most appropriate grain pattern and color. 
Don’t buy select material—you’re better 
off making this project from scrap 
lumber you may already have in your 
shop. You’ll find some of the best wood 
for intarsia in the lower grades. The 
areas around knots offer some beautiful 
grain configuration. Move your pattern 
over the wood until it looks right (the 
tracing paper enables you to see the 
grain), then slip a sheet of carbon paper 
under the pattern and copy it to the 
wood. 

Step 1. Trace the body pattern to an 
appropriate piece of walnut, then cut it 
out (Fig. 1). Use a sharp !/16 in. band saw 
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or scroll saw blade and work slowly. If 
you rush, the blade may flex and the 
adjoining pieces won’t fit properly. As 
each piece is cut out, rub it over a 
hard-backed 100-grit sanding block. 
This removes the ragged wood fibers left 
on the bottom edges by the saw blade. 
This step insures that each piece will lie 
flat, an important point when later on 
you are using one section to trace the 
profile of an adjoining section. 

Use appropriate size sanding drums in 
your drill press to smooth the cut edges. 
Sanding sleeves in fine 120-150-grit 
work good for this. Of course, you’ll 
need an auxiliary table on your drill 
press when doing this shaping. 

Step 2. Once the body is cut, next up 
is tracing the head pattern (less the beak 
parts). The eagle in the photo uses ash 
for both the head and the tail. Lay the 
body on top of the head where the two 
parts join, use a sharp pencil to mark 
your cutline (Fig. 2), then cut out the 
head. Take your time and cut accurately 
on this piece, since it is difficult to sand 
the jagged edge where the body and head 
meet. Accuracy is important, but perfec- 
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tion isn’t necessary—the epoxy that you 
later use to join the parts mercifully fills 
any irregularities. This general proce- 
dure, of using the cut edge of one piece 
to draw an accurate cutting line to the 
adjoining piece, is the system that’s used 
throughout the project. 

Note that the small piece of wood 
below the eye is cut from the same 


section of wood as the head. However, 
don’t use the cutoff from the head. 
Instead, re-cut the small piece of ash 
below the eye for a snug fit, and so the 
grain direction is slightly different than 
on the head (Fig. 3). 

To make the eye, drill a '/4 in. 
diameter hole in a piece of butternut, 
then glue a length of walnut dowel in the 
hole for the pupil. Position the head over 
the eye, trace the outline, then cut, fit, 
and tape the eye in place (Fig. 3). 

Step 3. I used a piece of birch near a 
knot for the nice grain configuration on 
the beak. Trace the beak profile, then 
position the head over the beak where 
they join to mark your line (Fig. 4), cut 
and fit. 


There are two separate parts to the 
beak. One part is the nostril and lower 
beak section; the other part is the upper 
beak section. A narrow open area in the 
mouth provides a little negative space, 
which helps give the eagle his aggres- 
sive, lifelike appearance. Once the beak 
and eye parts are cut, use masking tape 
(on the back side), to temporarily assem- 
ble the beak, eye and head parts. 

Step 4. Now that the head unit is 
completed, put it aside and finish fitting 
the body, thighs and tail. Trace, cut and 
fit the large thigh (C) to the body, and 
tape in position. Place these pieces over 
the small thigh (B), draw your cut line 
on the wood, then cut and fit. Use 
masking tape to temporarily assemble 
the thigh parts to the body. 

The tail feathers can be cut individu- 
ally or all from one piece of wood. Cut 
the feathers apart, leaving extra material 
where they meet the body. Then tape the 
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feathers together, position the back on 
top of the tail, trace your cut lines (Fig. 
5) and finish cutting the tail. 

Step 5. Next come the feet, comprised 
of parts that we'll call legs, toes and 
talons. The legs and toes are made from 
one piece of birch; the talons are walnut. 
Lay out the leg and toe parts on the 
section of birch, then cut out the leg at 
the top, where it fits to the thigh (Fig. 6). 
Also, cut out sufficient walnut blocks to 
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yield all the talons, and lay out the talon 
profiles on each. Once the leg is fitted to 
the thigh, put the body section out of 
your way and work on the remaining 
parts of the feet. 

Step 6. Cut the feet apart and fit the 
talons to each toe. When fitting the 
talons, first place the toe over the talon, 
draw your cut line and cut out only the 
section where the toe meets the talon. 
Once you have a good fit, cut out the rest 
of the talon. By following this procedure 
you'll have more to hold onto when 
sanding the talon to achieve proper fit. 

When I get to this point I like to finish 
the feet and glue them together so as not 
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to loose any of the pieces. First, use a 
sanding drum to contour the legs, toes 
and talons. If you don’t feel comfortable 
holding the small pieces for shaping, put 
a dab of hot glue on the end of a dowel 
and attach the dowel to the back of the 
piece to be shaped. You now have a 
handle. When you get the part shaped to 
your satisfaction, pry it off or use a knife 
to separate it from the dowel. 

Next, lay a piece of waxed paper on a 
flat surface, mix up a little 5-minute 
epoxy and glue the toes, talons and legs 
together (Fig. 7). 
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Step 7. The wings are made up of 69 
pieces. You can cut and fit each feather 
individually or cut several from one 
piece of wood, in which case it will be 
necessary to adjust for the material loss 
from the various saw kerfs. The adjust- 
ments can be made when you get to the 
top of the wing by making the last few 
feathers a little larger, or by making the 
wing a bit smaller. Remember, this is 
your original work of art—it doesn’t 
have to match the pattern exactly. 

Begin by cutting out piece A and 
smoothing the edges with your sanding 
drum. This piece is the foundation from 
which you will build the wing. 

Select your wood and trace the first 
row of feathers. On the eagle pictured, I 
actually cut this group of feathers from 
three separate pieces of wood. Starting 
from the bottom, the first piece of walnut 
yields feathers 1 to 8, the second piece 
yields feathers 1 to 6, and the third piece 
yields parts 1 to 5 (see pattern). Cut the 
feathers between each group about 3/32 
in. larger—this will compensate for the 
saw kerf loss between the feathers when 
several are cut from one piece of wood. 
But the 3/32 in. is just an estimate. 
Compare your work to the pattern as you 


go, making the required adjustments to 
compensate for the saw kerf loss. 

Do not cut off the edges of the 
feathers where they meet piece A. When 
you get the whole row finished use tape 
to hold the feathers together. Tape both 
sides, which will hold them rigid. Then 
place piece A in proper position over the 
first row of feathers and draw your 
cutting line (Fig. 8). 

Step 8. Cut along your scribed line, 
then tape the first row of feathers to 
piece A. Use tape on both sides. Now go 
to work on the second row of feathers, 
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following the same procedures as you 
used to make the first row. Once the 
second row of feathers has been cut and 
taped, repeat the procedure for the 
remaining feathers. Also cut and fit 
pieces X, Y and Z leaving extra material 
(dotted line on pattern indicates this 
extra material) so the body can be 
positioned on top and an accurate cut 
line drawn. 

Step 9. Position the body over the 
wing (Fig. 9), trace your cut line, then 
cut, fit and tape the wing to the body. 

Next, lay out part W, cut its leading 
edge, and then position the wing and 
body assembly over part W to trace your 
cut line where part W meets the wing 
assembly (Fig. 10). Cut, fit and tape part 
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W to the wing. Repeat this same general 
procedure for the leading edge and six 
feathers, which are the only parts show- 
ing on the far wing. At this point your 
eagle should have all parts cut and fit, 
with masking tape holding the whole 
together. The only parts that have been 
contoured and glued together at this 
point are the feet (Fig. 11). 

Step 10. For contouring, use your 
sanding drums, pad sander and flutter 
sheets to round over and shape the 
pieces. Start by contouring the lower 
pieces (the pieces that must be reduced 
in thickness). Then round over the 
adjoining higher pieces to meet the 
lower ones. This insures that the con- 
tours flow into one another. 

For example, when contouring the 
thighs, begin by reducing the thickness 
of thigh B by approximately !/4 in. and 
rounding over the front edge. Position it 
next to the body and thigh C, draw a 
pencil line on the edges where thigh B 
meets the higher pieces (Fig. 12) and 
contour these higher pieces down 
smoothly. This is the general procedure 
for all contouring, always rounding the 
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higher pieces down to the lower ones. 
Obviously, you'll need to remove the 
masking tape that’s holding the various 
parts together in order to do the contour- 
ing. Note that the back edge of the large 
thigh is tapered (see detail photo). 
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The front face of the tail feathers as 
well as the wing feathers should be 
shaped with a slight bevel, about !/16 in., 
to give the appearance of an overlapping 
effect. The parts don’t actually overlap, 
but the contouring achieves the desired 
visual effect. You can pick up much of 
the contouring by looking closely at the 
photo on page 27. 

Step 11. After contouring and 
smoothing the beak, head, eye, body, tail 
feathers and thighs, you’re ready for 
final assembly. Place waxed paper on 
your work surface (you’ll need a good 
flat surface large enough for the eagle). 
Start the assembly by edge-gluing the 
eight tail feathers together. Then glue the 
tail assembly to the body. When dry, 
sand the back edge of the tail feather tips 
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to taper them (see detail photo). 

Glue the three small pieces to the tail, 
and then glue the thighs to the body. 
Take care not to use too much glue. 

Where the fit of your parts is good and 
tight, regular yellow woodworking glue 
will be fine. But, for gluing small pieces 
like the beak, eye, etc., I like to use 5 
minute epoxy. The epoxy is clear, so if a 
little squeezes out it’s hardly noticeable. 
Continue gluing pieces until you com- 
plete the head, beak, body and tail. Do 
not glue the foot/leg assembly in place 
just yet, it will get in your way (remem- 
ber, the foot/leg assembly was contoured 
and glued up earlier). 

Step 12. Next up is adding the wing 
parts to the body. Lay out a large enough 
piece of wax paper on your assembly 
surface to accommodate the entire wing, 
then clamp the body to the assembly 
surface. Glue piece A to piece W, and 
when dry, place piece W in position by 
the body and clamp to the work surface. 
But do not glue part W to the body just 
yet. With the wing and body clamped to 
your work surface, you'll have a solid 


base to work from. This is much easier 


than having everything shifting around 
when you begin gluing. 

Step 13. Mix up a batch of 30 minute 
epoxy. Using a toothpick, apply a bead 
of glue to the lower half of the edges of 
each of the pieces as you assemble them. 
By keeping the adhesive away from the 
front, you'll minimize glue squeeze-out. 
If you get any squeeze out of glue 
between the joints, just wipe it off. Since 
the epoxy dries clear it won’t ruin your 
finish like yellow glue would. Do not 
glue the wing to the body at this time. 

When the wing assembly is dry, 
contour the back edge of the long 
feathers on the near wing (see detail 
photo). Next, glue the leading edge and 
six feathers of the far wing to the near 
wing. Lastly, glue the wing assembly 
and the leg/foot assembly to the body. 
Don’t forget to give the back of the eagle 
a final sanding to make it presentable. 


Tips for Flutter Sheet 
Setup & Use 


Place pairs of sheets back to back 
(Fig. A), crisscrossing them to form 
a wheel (Fig. B), then repeat the 
pattern until you have 15 to 20 
sheets on the arbor. Now tighten the 
nut to hold all the sheets together. 

Secure the assembly in your drill 
press, making certain to tighten the 
chuck adequately. I operate my 
flutter sander at a maximum speed 
of 2300 rpm, and strongly suggest 
you do not exceed this. 
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Step 14. All that remains is 
final detailing and finishing. 
As noted on the pattern, a 
woodburning pen is used to 
add the nostril and eyebrow 
detail. Use a pen with a fine 
tip—you don’t want to ruin 
your work at this point. 

For the finish, first spray 
the back with three or four 
coats of Krylon Matte Finish 
No. 1311. Then attach a 
sturdy hanger with screws. 
Our pattern suggests a hanger 
location, but you should alter 
this if needed to achieve the 
proper angle. The eagle 
should look like he’s about to 
snatch a prize trout from a 
pristine mountain lake! 

Next, give the face of the 
project five or six light coats 
of Krylon. Sand lightly with 
400-grit paper, dust off and 
apply a final coat. When dry, 
apply a little gloss finish to 
the eye, for a lifelike twinkle. 

Hang your masterpiece, 
step back and admire your 
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Materials 
(for project as pictured) 
Head and tail: Ash 
Body, wings and talons: Walnut 
Beak, legs and toes: Birch 
Eye: Butternut with !/4 in. walnut 
dowel for pupil 
Picture hanger and 5/s in. screws 
5-minute epoxy 
30-minute epoxy 
Yellow glue 
Krylon Matte Finish No. 1311 
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Bill Zaun, advances the lowly pen and pencil holder to 

new heights. It may not be high art, but when the chore 
of paying those monthly bills comes round, you can sit back for 
a moment, and imagine that instead of sitting in that chair 
spending your last pennies, you’re riding tall in the saddle, 
headed off across the wide desert in search of El Dorado. 

The desk set shown is crafted from four different woods. The 
base is a 3/4 in. thick by 3 in. wide by 11/4 in. long piece of 
padauk, the foreground and rider sections are !/4 in. thick 
walnut, the clouds and the setting sun are !/4 in. thick cherry 
and ash, respectively, and the birds (on back) are scraps of !/s 
in. thick walnut. 


T his handsome scroll-sawed desk set, by scroll saw artist 


Make the Base 
Cut the base to size, then make a !/4 in. deep by 55/s in. long 
notch in the back edge for the setting sun. Next, radius the 
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edges using a !/4 in. radius round over bit, and drill the !/s in. 
diameter holes and the */s in. diameter by !/⁄4 in. deep 
counterbores for the pen and pencil mounting screws. 


Cut the Scroll-sawed Parts 

You can now prepare all your scroll saw stock. Select the best 
faces of the various !/4 in. thick pieces, and sand carefully. You 
don’t want to sand after the scroll saw work is done, since the 
delicate parts can easily break off. 

There are several ways to transfer the scroll saw patterns to 
your stock. If you have some carbon paper, you can trace each 
of the elements to the specific stock, or you can make the 
individual patterns with tracing paper. But each of these 
methods is a hand transfer, and won’t be nearly as accurate as 
the original. 

The best way to transfer the patterns is to take your magazine 
to the library, supermarket, or where ever a copy machine is 
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Pen/Pencil Set Source 


A set including one each screw-mount 
pen and pencil is available from Aspen 
Kits, 6 Hilltop Drive, Old Saybrook, CT 
06475; tel. (203) 388-6179. Cost is 
$17.95 postpaid per set (each set in- 
cludes one pen, one pencil, matching 
funnels, swivels, mounting screws and 
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available, and make several photocopies of the full-size pattern. 
Then, cutting about !/⁄2 in. outside of the pattern line, cut out a 
separate pattern for each of the elements. As you’ll notice on the 
full-size pattern, we’ve added a tone to the various elements to 
make them easier to distinguish. Mist the back of your 
photocopies with a spray adhesive, and adhere them to the stock, 
then cut out with the scroll saw. For the twin clouds, save time by 
using doublestick tape to hold both pieces of the cloud stock 
together. This not only saves time but also insures that your two 
clouds are identical. 

Once all the parts are cut, assemble the scene using just a little 
glue on each of the parts (too much glue will squeeze out, making 
a mess). Make sure that the setting sun fits snugly into its notch in 
the base, then add the rider and the foreground. Lastly, add the 
clouds (one on each side of the setting sun) and the birds. The 
birds and the cloud on the back side of the desk set mean that the 
design will have at least a few elements when viewed from the 
back side. Our desk set is finished with just a penetrating oil. Once 
the oil has dried (use two coats) mount the pen and pencil set. If 
you can’t find a screw mount pen/pencil set locally, a mail-order 
source is listed on page 34. Ez 
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Continuing our tradition of bringing 
readers a steady stream of top-quality 
traditional furniture plans, we're proud 
to present another design from the 
world-renowned Wallace Nutting Col- 
lection at Berea College in Berea, 
Kentucky. Built in the school's Wood- 
craft Furniture program, the chest 
shown, in cherry, is sold through the 
Berea College Craft catalog for $5,500. 


a blockfront chest, but were put off 

by the complexities of some block- 
front designs, take a close look at this 
piece. The clever use of solids, which are 
molded, rather than making and apply- 
ing separate moldings, vastly simplifies 
what can otherwise be a most challeng- 
ing design. Except for the shaping work 
that’s required to apply the blockfront 
profile to the drawers, top, bottom and 
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the front feet, the actual construction 
requires no more work than there is in 
making any simple chest of drawers. 


Finding Stock 
As you'll note from the Bill of Materials, 
the chest is built from several different 
thicknesses of stock. For starters, 3/4 in. 
thick stock is used for the sides (A), top 
(B), rails (D), runners (E) and stops (I). 
The bottom (C) is cut from 1'/2 in. thick 
stock, while the front feet (G), and the 
side and back feet (H) are cut from 2!/2 
in. and 13/4 in. thick stock, respectively. 
The drawer fronts (J) are all cut from 2!/4 
in. thick stock, while the drawer backs 
(K) and sides (L) are !/2 in. thick 
material. The chest back (F) and drawer 
bottoms (M) are !/4 in. plywood. 

If you order the Project-PAK stock kit 
(see Kit Sources), your kit will include 
all parts thicknessed as specified in the 
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Bill of Materials, with a little added 
thickness on parts that must be edge- 
glued. By the way, with Project-PAK 
kits, if you ever make a miscut, replace- 
ment parts can be ordered individually. 


Edge Gluing 

Once your stock is prepared, you can go 
to work edge-gluing to create the various 
wide parts—the top, bottom and sides. 
When laying out your stock for the top 
and bottom, to avoid any glue line 
showing, position a wide enough board 
at the front edge of both of these parts to 
accept the entire profile cutout. 


Cut Case Dovetails 

Once your top, bottom and sides are 
prepared, lay out and cut the dovetail on 
the ends of the sides, and the matching 
dovetail groove in the top and bottom. 
As shown in the exploded view, notch 
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back the dovetail on the sides '/4 in. at 
the front edge. The dovetail groove in 
the top and bottom will be 183/4 in. long, 
matching the length of the dovetail. As 
shown in the Back Detail, the dovetail 
groove is located on-center 1!/s in. from 
the ends of the bottom and top. Note that 
the molded profiles on the top and 
bottom have not been cut yet, which 
enables you to use the router and an edge 
guide when making these dovetail 
grooves. When cutting the groove, it is 
sometimes a bit much for a low-powered 
router to hog out the entire dovetail 


groove in a single pass. A dovetail 
groove isn’t something that can be 
accomplished in several passes. How- 
ever, by making an initial cut with a 
straight cutter, you’ll remove much of 
the waste and make the work of actually 
cutting the dovetail groove much easier. 

Once the case dovetails have been cut, 
lay out and cut the dovetail grooves in 
the sides for the dovetails on the rail 
ends. As the exploded view shows, these 
grooves are 2!/4 in. long. Dry assemble 
the case, and cut and test fit the rails. 
Also, establish the '/4 in. by !/4 in. 


grooves on the back edge of the rails to 
accept the matching tenons on the runner 
ends. Note that the dovetails and 
grooves are cut on the rails before the 
profile is cut on the front edge. While 
your case is dry assembled, cut and test 
fit the back. A bearing-guided rabbeting 
bit is used to establish the rabbet in the 
case for the back. Square the rabbet 
corners with a chisel. 


About the Profiles 
You can use the grid squares we’ve 
provided to transfer the various profiles, 
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but working with grid patterns 

is fussy and time consuming. 
We're offering a free Full-size 
Pattern for all the chest profiles 
shown on the grid as well as for 
several other projects and parts in this 
issue (see page 4 for details). 

Whether you work from the grid 
squares or our Full-size Pattern, transfer 
the profiles to the top, bottom and rails, 
and carefully cut them out. Sand to 
remove any ridges or irregularities. Tip: 
The rails and drawer fronts all share the 
same profile. Make a template of hard- 
board, plywood or cardboard, then use 
this template to trace the profile to the 
three rails and the four drawer fronts. 


Mold the Edges 

Now, mold the edges of the top and 
bottom. The bottom is molded with a 
large classical bit, such as Garrett 
Wade’s bit no. 70J08.02. For the top, use 
a !/2 in. radius cove bit, followed by a !/4 
in. radius roundover (or, if you have an 
ogee bit, it will produce the same 
profile), then gently break the bottom 
edge by hand with some sandpaper. The 
combination of the cove and roundover 
bits (or the ogee profile) won’t quite 
match the table edge molding shown in 
the photo, but that molded edge was 
accomplished with a custom-ground cut- 
ter. The telephone number of Garrett- 
Wade is 1-800-221-2942. Garrett-Wade 
also carries the cove, roundover and 
ogee bits mentioned above. 

Note: When cutting the molding on 
the front profile of the bottom, the router 
bit will leave a radius on the inside 
corners. You’ll need to shape these 
sections (see exploded view) by hand, 
using carving gouges (if you have them) 
or sharp knives and chisels. Then sand to 
fair in your hand shaping with the router 
bit molded edge. 


Case Assembly 

You can now assemble the case. Since 
long sliding dovetails can be a nightmare 
come assembly time, follow these rules. 
First, the sliding dovetail should fit 
easily into its groove—too tight, and 
when glue is applied the wood will 
swell, making assembly impossible. 
Second, when the time comes for the 
actual assembly, follow the procedure 
detailed in our Gluing Detail, and apply 
glue only to the front half of the dovetail 
grooves in the top and bottom, and to the 
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back half of the corresponding dovetails 
on the sides. This way, you’ll be able to 
slide the dovetails halfway together 
before encountering any resistance from 
the glue. Also, apply glue to the ends of 
the rails, and slide them into their 
corresponding dovetail grooves. 

Once your case is assembled, tempo- 
rarily tack the back in place—it will help 
to square up the assembly while the glue 
dries. When dry, remove the back and 
glue and screw the runners in place. Use 
glue only where the runners meet the 
rails—countersunk screws hold the run- 
ners to the case sides. As shown in the 
side elevation, the length of the runners 
allows a little space between their ends 
and the back. This space accommodates 
any movement in the case as the wood 
responds to seasonal changes. 


The Feet 
Cut three pieces of 1/4 in. thick by 53/4 
in. wide stock, mitering the ends to 
establish a final 14'/4 in. length. Then 
take a 53/4 in. wide section of 2!/4 in. 
thick material, transfer and cut the front 
profile with the band saw, and miter the 
ends to get the 14!/4 in. length (Step 1). 
Next, as shown in Step 2, cut a !/4 in. 
wide by '/4 in. deep spline groove in the 
mitered ends of all four pieces. Cut four 
'/4 in. by '/2 in. plywood splines, then 


TINTED AREA IS 
FULL-SIZE 
FOOT PATTERN 


(for Inside corner) 


apply glue and use a band clamp to 
assemble the four pieces (Step 3). 

When dry, cut the assembly apart, 
exactly down the middle of each side. 
Now, make a cardboard template using 
the full-size pattern above, and use that 
template to trace the profile of the feet. 
Note that the template is butted up to the 
inside corner of each foot. Make the 
profile cut as shown in Step 4, with a 3/4 
in. thick shim fixed with double-stick 
tape as a leveler under the corner of the 
foot. You can make most of the cut with 
the band saw, but you’ll need the coping 
saw to make that part of the cut that’s 
tight to the inside corner. Once all the 
feet are cut, sand carefully to eliminate 
any saw marks. When satisfied with 
your work, counterbore for screws and 
mount the feet to the bottom. 


The Drawers 
The four drawers are almost identical— 
but each of the three lower drawers is 
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Drawer Chart 
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Drawer | a | B 


c | D | Size of Plywood Bottom 


No.1 | 31/4 | 25/ | 293/4 
No.2 | 41/4 | 35/ 293/4 
No.3 | 51⁄4 | 45/8 | 293/4 
No.4 | 61⁄4 | 55⁄8 | 293/4 


178/4 
173/4 
173/4 
173/4 


SSSA CSE 


Yd 
1/4 x 171/4 x 291/4 
1/a x 17/4 x 291/4 pa 
1/4 x 171/4 x 291/4 As 
1/4 x 171/4 x 291/4 


w 


exactly 1 in. deeper than the drawer 
immediately above. Start by cutting 
stock for the sides, backs and fronts. The 
operative drawer dimensions are in- 
cluded in the Drawer Chart above. 

Next, cut the profile on the drawer 
fronts. Use the same template that you 
made for the rails to trace the drawer 
front shape. But, first, transfer the inside 
profile of the drawer front to your 
template, and cut it out (remember, the 
drawer fronts are shaped on both faces). 

There are any number of ways to 
shape the drawer fronts. But the simplest 
is just to cut them out carefully with the 
band saw. You can make a series of cuts 
up to the profile with the table saw and 
miter gauge, which will allow waste 
pieces to fall away as you cut with the 
band saw. Once the drawer fronts are 
cut, sand carefully to remove saw marks. 

Now lay out and cut the dovetails. The 
Drawer Detail suggests dovetail layouts 
for the various drawers, but you can use 
whatever layout you prefer. Cut the !/4 
in. by !/4 in. groove in the drawer sides 
and front for the '/4 in. plywood bot- 
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toms. You’ll need to use a ball-bearing 
guided rabbeting bit to establish the 
drawer bottom groove in the drawer 
fronts. Correspondingly, the front edge 
of the drawer bottoms must be cut out to 
match the drawer front inside profile. 
Note that the drawer backs are sized 5/s 
in. narrower than the sides and front, 
which enables the bottoms to be slid into 
place, and then anchored with a few 
screws inserted up into the bottom edge 
of the back. Once all the dovetails are 
cut, test assemble the drawers and try 
them in their respective openings. 

If everything fits well, glue and 
assemble the drawers. Check to be sure 
that each is square, then add the stops. 


The Finish 

The chest shown sports a lacquer finish, 
but a hand-rubbed oil finish is another 
option. In any event, sand thoroughly 
before applying a finish—this isn’t the 
time for shortcuts. 


The Hardware 
There’s nothing quite so disconcerting 


on a fine piece as poor quality brasses. 
The brasses (N) in the specified hard- 
ware kit (see Kit Sources below), are a 
top-of-the-line reproduction of authentic 
period brasses, and are just the thing to 
put the finishing touch on your chest. 
Lastly, add the nylon glides (O), which 
are also included in the hardware kit. 


Kit Sources 


Stock Kit 
We've asked Heritage Building Specialties to 
Offer a kit that includes all the stock that you'll 
need to build the Blockfront Chest. The Block- 
front Chest Project-PAK kit in cherry is $499.95 
postpaid (call for prices on other woods, and for 
kit prices with pre-glued wide parts). Order 
stock kit no. WJ5933 from Heritage Building 
Specialties, 205 N. Cascade, Fergus Falls, MN 
56537; tel. 1-800-524-4184. 


Hardware Kit 
You can find cheap brasses elsewhere, but we 
recommend the top-quality brasses shown. A kit 
that includes the eight brasses, plus the four 
nylon glides is available from Aspen Kits, 6 
Hilltop Drive, Old Saybrook, CT 06476; tel. (203) 
388-6179. Kit cost is $ 97.95 postpaid (Cana- 
dian orders please add $5). Check or money 
order only, please. iv] 
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ost of us enjoy the challenge of a 
M good puzzle, but young children 

seem to be especially fond of them. 
Since there are only four parts, this makes a 
wonderful first puzzle for toddlers. And because 
the parts are large, they don’t present a choking 
hazard. Our thanks to The Puzzle People of 
Colfax, California for providing us with this 
cute design. 

To start, youll need a piece of 1!/2 in. thick 
stock that measures 7!/4 in. wide by 8 in. long. 
Look for stock that’s free from large knots or 
other defects. 

Once the stock is cut, you can transfer the 
full-size pattern from the drawing to the 
stock using tracing or carbon 
paper. However, if you have 
access to a photocopy ma- 
chine, the job can be even 
easier. Make a copy of the 
plan, then use rubber cement or 
a spray adhesive to bond the 
copy to the stock. 

Use a scroll saw to cut the 
various parts as shown. If you use 
a fine-toothed scroll saw blade, the 
resulting cuts probably won’t require 
any sanding. Bore a !/s in. diameter by 
1/s in, deep hole for each eye. 

Assemble the puzzle and thoroughly sand 
both sides. If you apply a finish, be sure to 
choose one that’s non-toxic. For a toy like this, 
we generally prefer to leave it unfinished. EA 
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eautiful quilts deserve to be prominently displayed so 
Bz that they can be enjoyed and appreciated by all. Most 

often, we see them hung on walls or folded and placed 
on freestanding racks, but this project suggests another way to 
show them off. Reminiscent of an old-fashioned fireplace 
crane, this design swings away from the wall, making it easy to 
add or change a quilt. And the crane can be mounted at any wall 
height to accommodate quilts of various sizes. 

Begin by making the brace (A). We use oak, but any 
hardwood can be used. For maximum strength, the grain must 
run in the direction shown in the drawing, so start by cutting a 
piece of '/2 in. thick stock to at least 8 wide and 15 in. long. (See 
the end of this article for a free 
full-sized pattern offer.) 

Transfer the grid pattern (be 
sure to include the '/4 in. long 


various brace curves. As shown, bore a 5/16 in. diameter hole to 
create the tight curve in each interior cutout. 

Cut the support (B) and arm (C) to size, then rout the !/4 in. 
by 1/4 in. grooves in each one. Also, cut the '/4 in. by !/4 in. 
tenon on the upper end of the support. 

Referring to the drawing, note that the lower edge of the arm 
tapers to 3/4 in. at the end. The taper starts about !/2 in. past the 
groove. Layout and mark the taper, then cut it out using the 
band saw. When cutting, stay slightly on the waste side of the 
marked line, then use a hand plane to smooth it exactly to the 
line. With a 45 degree chamfering bit in the router table, apply 
a 3/16 in. chamfer to the arm as shown. Also chamfer the brace 
curve. Final sand, then glue and 
clamp the brace, support and arm 
as shown. Now, cut the back (D) to 
size and use the router table to 


tenons) from the drawing to a 
piece of tracing paper, then trans- 
fer the pattern to the stock (Fig. 
1). With the table saw miter 
gauge set to 45 degrees, make the 
two angled cuts as shown. Then, 
using the router table equipped 
with a straight bit, cut the '/4 in. 


WW 


make the two !/4 in. deep by !/2 in. 
wide dados. Transfer the curved 
patterns to each end and cut them 
out with the scroll saw. Also, 
apply a chamfer to the front edges. 

Quilts are often heavy, so it’s 
important that the crane be solidly 
mounted to your wall. Ours is 


by !/4 in. tenons. 
Use a scroll saw to cut the 


secured with a pair of keyhole 
plates. If not available locally, 


uilt Crane 


Swing-arm design shows 
off your favorite quilt 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


Part Description Size Red. 
A Brace 1⁄2x8x15* 1 
B Support 3/4 x 3/4 x B3/4** 1 
C Arm 3/4 x 1 x 453/4 1 
D Back Sax 21a x 1512 1 
E Bracket 2x134 x24 2 
F Pin 1/2 dia. by 2long 2 
G Keyhole Plate I/16 x 15/8 2 


* Allows extra stock, see Fig. 1 
** Length includes tenon. 


keyhole plates can be ordered from Craftsman Wood Service, 
1735 West Cortland Ct., Addison, IL 60101-4280; tel. 
1-800-543-9367. Order part no. H5598. Make the mortise for 
each plate by boring a pair of °/16 in. diameter by !/s in. deep holes, 
spacing them 1°/s in. apart as shown in the exploded view. Use a 
chisel to clean up the material in between. A pair of 3/s in. diameter by 
1/4 in. deep holes provide clearance for the wall mounting screw. Make 
the two brackets (E) and bore the '/2 in. diameter through hole in each 
one. Using a pair of 1'/4 in. long no. 6 wood screws, secure the brackets to 
the dado grooves cut earlier in the back. With the brace, arm and support 
properly positioned between the two brackets, bore the '/2 in. diameter by 1!/2 
in. deep holes for the pins (F). Add glue to the holes and tap in the pins. 
Final sand all the surfaces through 220-grit, then stain (if desired) and apply 
a clear finish. To avoid adding unwanted stripes to your quilt, allow any finish to 
dry thoroughly. Ez 
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ox joints—also called finger- 
B joints—are a wonderfully strong 

and versatile joint. Often called 
the machine equivalent of the dovetail 
joint, the box joint is used for everything 
from pencil boxes to drawers and case 
construction. Once your table saw is set 
up properly, the actual work of cutting 
the joint goes very quickly. 

Our Super Box Joint Jig combines 
versatility with accuracy and ease of use. 
Using a system of either single or 
multiple brass keys, the jig will cut box 
joints in '/16 in. increments from !/s in. 
all the way up to 15/16 in.—a range that 
encompasses nearly every possible use. 
Since brass stock isn’t usually available 
at your local hardware store, we’ve 
arranged with a kit supplier to put 
together a hardware kit that includes not 
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only a complete set of 

brass keys, but also all 

the other hardware that 

you'll need to make the 

jig (see Kit Sources). And, 

if the top-quality multi-layer 

All-Birch plywood we used isn’t 

sold locally, a plywood kit is available 

that includes all the plywood and Ma- 

sonite that you’ll need (see Kit Sources). 
Our super jig is a quantum leap away 

from the typical shop-made single- 

purpose box joint jig, where you made a 

wooden key for a specific size finger, 

glued it into a board, and then screwed 

the board to the miter gauge. With this 

old-fashioned jig, it was critical to locate 


Accuracy and 
versatility in one 
compact package 


the board so the key was 

exactly one key width 

away from the blade. 

There was no built-in ad- 

justability in the jig, and if 

the initial set-up wasn’t per- 

fect, your only option was 

removing the screws and relocating the 

jig. Given the problems this can entail, 

plus the difficulties that arise when the 

wooden key begins to fray or wear, it’s 

not hard to understand why so many 

hobby woodworkers seem to shy away 
from the box joint. 

The Super Box Joint Jig takes much 

of the fuss out of the set up process. But 

even more important, by including a 
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bottom surface on which to rest the 
stock, it eliminates the common problem 
of uneven cuts that can result if your 
saw’s throat plate isn’t perfectly flat and 
level with the saw table. Whether you’re 
familiar with box joints, and have 
always wished for a do-it-all jig, or if 
you've never cut a box joint before, but 
would like to, this jig is for you. 


Before You Start 

If you’ve never cut box joints before, 
we’ve included a step-by-step illustrated 
instruction in the Magazine Slipcases 
project, on page 48. Before you start 
building your jig, however, you'll need 
to take a close look at your table saw. 
The jig shown in the exploded view and 
in the elevations is for use on a table saw 


where the stack dado blades mount on 
the arbor from the left, such as on the 
Delta Unisaw. For saws that mount 
blades from the right, such as many 
Sears saws, you'll probably want to 
build the jig as a mirror reverse, as 
shown in the Fig. 1 illustration. This 
way, when using a stack dado, the blades 
will stack in the right direction relative 
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to the jig. This distinction isn’t critical if 
you use a wobble dado. Moreover, 
whether you use a stack or wobble dado, 
and no matter which version you build 
or how the blades mount on your saw 
arbor, the jig will still work fine. You 
may also want to build the mirror- 
reverse version if you prefer working 
with the miter gauge to the left, instead 
of to the right of the blade. 


Cut The Plywood Parts 

Use only a top quality plywood for this 
jig. Avoid using construction-grade ply- 
woods, which often contain voids and 
may not be dimensionally consistent. 
Rip about 30 in. of 3/4 in. thick plywood 
to a4 in. width, then crosscut to yield the 
back (A) and adjustable back (C). Cut 
the bottom (B) and adjustable bottom 
(D) to size, and make as many Masonite 
backing plates (E) as you’ll likely need. 
Your Project Pak stock kit will include 
enough Masonite to yield 8 backing 
plates. Using multiple passes with the 
dado head, establish the 2!/2 in. wide 
recess in the back for the replaceable 
backing plates. Be sure to set your dado 
head to a cut depth that’s equal to the 
thickness of the Masonite (although the 
Bill of Materials shows the Masonite as 
'/4 in. thick, actual thickness is a little 
under !/4 in.). Test-fit the backing plates 
to make certain they are flush with the 
face of the back. If your recess is cut a 
little too deep, add a paper or thin 
cardboard shim under the backing plate 
to bring it up flush. 
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Locate the 4!/2 in. long slot in the 
adjustable back, drill a pair of 5/16 in. 
diameter holes to establish the slot ends, 
then use multiple passes on the router 
table with a 5/16 in. diameter straight 
cutter to establish this slot. Set up stops 
on the router table and make the slot by 
raising the router bit about !/s in. for 
each subsequent pass. 

Next, glue the bottom to the back, and 
the adjustable bottom to the adjustable 
back. No mechanical fasteners are 
needed, but you may want to add several 
countersunk screws up through the re- 
spective bottoms and into the backs, to 
prevent slippage as the glue dries. Once 
the glue has dried, use the router table 
and a !/4 in. radius round-over bit to 
apply the radius to the top edges of the 
back and the adjustable back. Note that 
the radius on the back is about 12 in. 
long. These roundovers just make the jig 
a little easier to handle. 


Drill for Hardware 

Using either the drill press, or a hand- 
held drill, equipped with a ‘/s in. 
diameter bit, drill a 1'/2 in. deep hole for 
the 8-32 threaded insert (H) that accepts 
the flat head (Phillips) machine screw 
(K) that mounts the brass keys (P). Note 
that this hole is located on-center 3/s in. 
from the edge of the adjustable bottom. 
Use a countersink bit to chamfer the 
edge of the hole, then mount the insert 
using a ratchet and an 8-32 bolt. The 
extra depth of the hole is needed to allow 
for the length of the key mounting 


Bill of Materials 


(all dimensions actual) 
No. 
Part Description Size Req'd. 
Plywood/Masonite* 
A Back 3/4 x 4 x 20 1 
B Bottom 3/4 x 11/2 x 12 1 
C Adj. Back 3/⁄4x4x8 1 
D Adj. Bottom 3/4 x 21/4 x 8 1 
E Backing Plate 1/4 x 21/2 x 4 as req'd 
Hardware* 

F T-Nut 8-32 1 
G T-Nut 1/4-20 1 
H Threaded Insert 8-32 1 
1 Threaded Insert 10-32 2 
J FH. Machine Screw 8-32 x 5/8 (nities, 1 
K FH. Machine Screw 8-32 x 11/2 (Phitips) 1 
L FH. Machine Screw 1/4-20 x 15/4 1 
M R.H. Machine Screw 10-32 x 11/2 2 
N Washer 3/4 dia. 1 
O Plastic Knob 13/s dia. 1 
P Brass Key Set 1/16 x 3/4 x 7/8 


1/8 x 3/4 x T/s 
1/4 x 3/4 x T/s 
3Jax3/a xT ‘of 
1/2x3/ax7/s each 
* See Kit Sources for stock and hardware 
kits. 


Kit Sources 
A hardware kit that includes all the 
hardware, including the brass key set, 
required to build the Super Box Joint 
Jig is available for $19.95 postpaid 
($22 Canadian) from: 


Aspen Kits 
6 Hilltop Drive 
Old Saybrook, CT 06475 
tel. (203) 388-6179 


A stock kit (order stock kit No. 
WJ5931) that includes all the All-Birch 
plywood and Masonite that you'll need 
to build the Super Box Joint Jig is 
available for $9.95 from : 
Heritage Building Specialties 
205 N. Cascade St. 
Fergus Falls, MN 56537 
tel. 1-800-524-4184 


screw. The chamfer on the edge of the 
hole prevents the threaded insert from 
splintering the plywood as it enters, and 
the ratchet and bolt method of mounting 
the threaded insert insures that the insert 
goes in square. Although the typical 
insert is slotted for mounting with a 
screwdriver, the screwdriver tends to 
slip easily out of the slot, and it doesn’t 
help hold the insert square. 

Next, locate and drill for the T-nuts 
(F, G). Both T-nuts should be located 
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on-center on the 4 in. wide back, but 
check the location of the !/4-20 T-nut for 
the flathead machine screw (L) that 
mounts the knob (O) by holding the 
adjustable back/bottom assembly in po- 
sition on the back. Note that you’ll need 
to counterbore for the T-nuts so they 
don’t protrude from the back. Mount the 
T-nuts, drill and countersink the backing 
plates for the 8-32 by 5/s in. flathead 
(Phillips) machine screw (J) that holds 
them in place, and add the washer (N) 
and knob to mount the adjustable back/ 
bottom assembly. 

No finish is needed for the jig, 
although you could apply a penetrating 
oil if desired. 


Mount the Jig to the Miter Gauge 
To locate the jig-on-the miter gauge, 
mount a blade on the saw arbor, position 
the jig so the end of the bottom is flush 
against the blade, and mark through the 
holes in the miter gauge to locate the 
threaded inserts (I) that accept the 
round-head machine screws (M). Use a 
3/s in. diameter bit to drill the holes for 
these threaded inserts, chamfer the hole 
perimeters with a countersink, then use 
the bolt and ratchet method described 
earlier to thread the inserts in place. We 
don’t show a precise location on the 
illustration for these inserts, since this 
will vary depending on your saw. If you 
are using a wobble dado, set the dado to 
maximum width, then locate the jig so 
the end of the bottom just touches the 
blade, before mounting the jig to the 
miter gauge. By locating the jig with 
respect to the minimum dado head 
setting, all lesser settings on the wobble 
dado are easily accomplished. 


Make the Keys 

Your hardware kit will include five brass 
keys, ranging in thickness from !/i6 in. to 
'/2 in., and measuring 3/4 in. wide by 7/s 
in. long. You’ll need to drill and coun- 
tersink the keys for the 8-32 in. flathead 
(Phillips) machine screw. No counter- 
sink is applied to the !/16 in. thick key. 


Using the Jig 

To set up the jig for a specific cut, first 
mount the appropriate key or keys (the 
jig is not mounted to the miter gauge at 
this time). You may use only one of the 
keys (such as for a !/4 in., 3/s in. or !/2 in. 
box joint) or you may stack the keys to 
achieve fingers greater than !/2 in. or in 
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increments of !/16 in. For example, for a 
5/16 in. finger you'll combine the !/s in. 
key with the i . key, or for a 3/4 in. 
finger you'll use the !/4 in. and !/2 in. 
keys together. For each different size 
joint, you’ll want a fresh backing plate, 
to provide support and prevent tear-out 
as the blade exits. 

Once your key(s) and backing plate 
are mounted, set the dado head to a 
width that equals the key total, and make 
a test cut through a piece of scrap to 
check that the setting is right. Check 
your test cut on the key(s) and adjust the 
dado head if necessary. The fit of the test 
slot over the key should be snug (no 
gaps) but not tight. Once your dado head 
setting is correct, mount the jig to the 
miter gauge using the two round head 
machine screws (you may need to 
shorten these screws if they’re too long). 

Next up is adjusting the sliding 
back/bottom so the blade is exactly one 


key thickness from the key(s). You can 
measure the distance, but a better way is 
to use a piece of scrap that’s been cut to 
equal the key(s) thickness. Tighten the 
plastic knob to lock the setting, raise the 
dado head to a height that’s equal to 3/4 
in. (the thickness of the jig bottom) plus 
the stock thickness, then take it just a 
hair higher. Remember, the idea is to 
make a slot that’s just a little deeper than 
the stock is thick, which enables you to 
then sand the joint flush after assembly. 

Now make a test joint on two sections 
of scrap stock that are at least 6 in. wide. 
and the same thickness as your project 
stock. The joint should fit easily—not 
tight, but without any slop either. If the 
fit is too tight, loosen the knob and 
adjust the sliding back/bottom assembly 
so the key(s) are a little closer to the 
dado head. If the fit is sloppy, increase 
the distance between the key(s) and the 
dado head. w 
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Accessory Box 


A good way to gain familiarity with your box joint jig is to practice using it, 
and this little accessory box is the perfect way to get that practice. The box 
in the photo is sized to hold the brass key set and the eight Masonite 
backing plates. It's made of 3/s in. thick stock (we used oak), with a 3/s in. 
thick top and a 1/4 in. thick plywood bottom, and the finished size is 23/4 in. 
wide by 59/4 in. long by 3 in. high. The step-by-step instructions for making 
the box are nearly identical to the step-by-step instructions for building the 
slip cases (see page 48). The only differences are that the front is 1/4 in. (one 
pin) shorter than the sides and back, which include a 1/8 in. by 1/8 in. groove 
for the top. The top has a 1/4 in. by 1/4 in. rabbet cut on the sides and back, 
with a gentle chamfer added all around. A thumb notch provides a way to 
easily slide the top open. A 3/4 in. thick by 11/2 in. wide by 2 in. long block 
of wood glued inside the box serves as a shelf to hold the brass keys up 
near the top, where they're easily accessible. 
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MAGAZINE SLIPCASES 


STORE YOUR JOURNALS IN STYLE 


that within a month or two they'll find their way to the 

local landfill, or perhaps more appropriately, the 
recycling bin. But a few very special magazines—like The 
Woodworker’ s Journal—are information sources that you buy 
and save. After all, with the cost of good plans today, throwing 
away your copies of The Woodworker's Journal is like 
throwing money in the trash. 

Here, finally, is an elegant and functional way to store your 
magazines. Obviously, the slipcases shown are sized to fit The 
Woodworker's Journal. However, you could easily alter the 
overall dimensions to fit other publications that you’d like to 
keep. Our step-by-step illustrations show the Super Box Joint 
Jig (page 44) being used to cut the box joints. 


S ome magazines are purchased with the full knowledge 


Don’t Count Pins! 

In a perfect world, if you’re cutting a !/4 in. pin, over the 113/4 
in. width of stock (which translates into the slip cases 113% in. 
height), you’ll end up with exactly 47 pins. But, as we all know, 


this is hardly a perfect world. Even a slight deviation in your 


pin size, compounded over a width as large as 113/4 in., can add 
up to a substantial difference. The important thing to keep in 


1 


ENT PARTS To 
OVERALL SZE 


mind is not to count the pins, but to start out with stock that’s 
the designated 11/4 in. width, and cut as many pins as needed 
to cover the entire width. 


Start Right 

As you'll note, the slip cases are made from 3/s in. thick, 113/4 
in. wide oak. You'll probably need to edge-glue several 
narrower boards to obtain the required 1 13/4 in. width (we did) 
although you can use a single width if you have that wide a 
board available. 

If you don’t own a thickness planer, or don’t want to bother 
with edge gluing, a kit is available that includes the °/ in. thick 
by 113/4 in. wide oak for the sides and ends, plus a !/4 in. thick 
piece of 37/4 in. wide by 8!/2 in. long plywood for the bottom 
(see Kit Source). If you'd like to order kits for three or more slip 
cases, there’s a significant price break. 

Step 1: Cut your parts to size, and establish a '/s in. by !/s in. 
groove in the sides and !/s in. by '/s in. rabbet on the edges of 
the bottom. Note that the groove in the sides is '/s in. up from 
the bottom edge. 

Step 2: It’s important to set your box joint jig up right. 
Mount the !/4 in. brass key, and adjust the jig so the key is '/4 
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in. from the blade. Note that the blade height should be set to 
make a cut just a hair deeper than the */s in. stock thickness. 

Steps 3 & 4: In order to insure that the groove you cut in the 
sides for the bottom doesn’t show, you’ll need to start the joint 
on the bottom edge of the front and back. Make the first cut 
with the stock butted against the key, then move the stock so 
the first cut is over the key and repeat. Once the box joint is cut 
on one end, flip the stock and do the same on the opposite end. 
Steps 5 & 6: To start the mating joint on the side, locate the 
front or back so the first cut is over the key, butt the side against 
the bottom edge, and make the initial slot in the side. Move the 
workpiece so the slot is over the key to make the next cut, and 
so on. Flip the workpiece and repeat the procedure on the 
opposite end. 

Steps 7 & 8: Lay out and cut the profile on the sides. You can 
do this before assembling the slip cases or after, but the 
important thing is to lay out the profile so the cut doesn’t split 
one of the pins. Assemble the front, back and sides around the 
bottom (a small brush is a handy way to spread the glue on the 
box joints). Once the glue has dried, sand to flush the joint on 
all four sides, stain and finish to suit (we used an oak stain and 
a water-based polyurethane), and add the combination pull/card 
holder. If your local hardware store doesn’t carry pull/card 
holders, you can order them from Constantine’s, 2050 
Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461. Wey] 


Kit Source 
A stock kit (specify kit no. WJ5932) that includes the 
edge-glued ?/s in. thick by 11/4 in. wide oak stock for the 
front, back and sides, plus a piece of '/4 in. plywood for the 
bottom, is available for $15.95 postpaid ($12.95 postpaid 
per kit for 3 or more; $11.95 postpaid per kit for five or more 


from: Heritage Building Specialties 


205 N. Cascade St. Fergus Falls, MN 56537 


tel. 1-800-524-4184 
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FARM TABLE 


This country classic seats the whole family 


arge, sturdy tables like these are found in many 
[ American farmhouses, from the New England coastline 
to the expansive plains of the great Midwest. This 
handsome version features a spacious 36 in. by 72 in. top—big 
enough to allow eight hungry people to sit pretty comfortably. 

A good size drawer on each end provides extra storage space 
for a variety of tableware. The extra long drawer sides allow 
each drawer to be pulled out far enough to expose the entire 
contents, yet an easy-to-make retainer system keeps them from 
pulling out too far. 

Early farm tables were likely to be made from lumber 
supplied by a local sawmill, so you can find them made out of 
a variety of woods. Most often, though, they were made from 
pine, poplar, maple, cherry, or some combination thereof. 

The Legs: You'll need 3'/2 in. thick stock for the four legs 
(A). Since it’s not easy to find such thick stock, there are a 
couple of options to consider. You can face-glue several thinner 
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boards, like maybe a 3/4 in. board sandwiched between a pair of 
I'/2 in. boards. Although this will give you enough thickness, 
the glue lines will show, looking rather unsightly, unless you 
paint the legs. 

Even though we planned to paint the legs and base parts on 
our table, we took a slightly different approach. For about $20, 
we purchased a 10 ft. length of clear western red cedar 4 by 4 
stock (which measured 3!/2 in. by 3!/2 in.) at our nearby 
lumberyard. This stock is generally used to make outdoor 
decks. While cedar is not a traditional wood for a farm table leg, 
using it enabled us to get the exact 3!/2 in. square size we 
needed without having to glue up any stock—and at a pretty 
good price to boot. Plus, we found that the clear cedar turned 
rather nicely on the lathe. The 10 ft. length provided enough 
stock for all four legs. 

Once you've got 3!/2 in. square stock, cut it to about 293/4 in. 
long and mount it between centers on the lathe. Turn the four 
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legs to the dimensions shown in the end and side views, 
sanding them while on the lathe. The table saw and miter gauge 
can be used to trim the legs to the final length of 29'/4 in. 
Aprons and Stretchers: Cut the two aprons (B), the two top 
stretchers (C) and the two bottom stretchers (D) to the 
dimensions shown in the Bill Of Materials, then use the 
molding head equipped with a 3-bead cutter (Sears part no. 
24005) to cut the bead along the edge of the aprons and bottom 
stretchers as shown in the Tenon Detail. Also, cut the center 
stretcher (E) to size, but leave it an inch or two long for now 
As shown in the Exploded View, the inside edge of the 
bottom stretcher has a !/4 in. wide by '/4 in. deep groove cut 
along it’s entire length. The center stretcher (see Center 


Stretcher Detail) has the same groove along each side. Later, 
when the table is assembled, the drawer runners will fit in these 
grooves. We used a dado head cutter in the table saw to make 
each of these grooves 

The tenons on each end of the aprons can be cut using the 
table saw in conjunction with the dado head and miter gauge. 
Because the aprons are more that 5 ft. long, you’ll need to 
clamp a long auxiliary fence to the miter gauge in order to 
provide enough support for each apron as it’s passed through 
the cutter. 

Referring to the Tenon Detail, lay out the dovetail on each 
end of the top stretcher as shown, then cut each one with a 
dovetail saw. The double tenons on each end of the bottom 
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Bill of Materials 
(all dimensions actual) 


Part Description Size Rosia f 
A Leg 31/2 x 31/2 x 291/4 4 
B Apron 11/8 x 41/4 x 62* 2 
C Top Stretcher 3/4x 2x 27** 2 
D Bottom Stretcher 3/4 x 2 x 27* 2 
E Center Stretcher 11/8 x 4/4 x 301/5** 1 
F Drawer Runner 3/4 x 11/4 x 315/16" 4 
G Drawer Guide 3/4 x 13/4 x 297/16 4 
H Cleat 3/4 x 3/4 x 21/2 18 
| Drawer Support Block 3/ax1x 4 
J Top 3/4 x 36 x 72 1 
K Drawer Front 3/4 x 23/4 x 25 2 
L Drawer Side 1/2 x 23/4 x 253/4 4 
M Drawer Back 1/2 x 21/4 x 241/2 2 
N Drawer Bottom 1/4 x 191/2 x 241/2 2 
0 Drawer Knob See Detail 4 
P Drawer Retainer 1/2 X 3/4 X 23/4 4 
Q Drawer Stop 3/4 x 11/4 x 11/2 4 


* Length includes tenons 
** Length includes dovetails. 


stretcher can be cut using a dovetail saw and chisel. 

Cut the Apron and Bottom Stretcher Mortises: 

Next, on each leg, lay out and cut mortises for the aprons. Note, 
as shown in the top view, that the aprons are inset !/4 in. from 
the edge of the leg. You can chop each mortise by hand, but 
you'll save time if you remove most of the waste stock by 
boring a series of holes with a '/2 in. diameter drill bit, then use 
the chisel to clean up what remains. 

Also, at this time, you can lay out and cut the double 
mortises for the bottom stretchers. Like the aprons, the 
stretchers are inset !/4 in. (see Top View). Again, you can chop 
them out with a chisel or, to eliminate most of the grunt work, 
bore the series of holes. 

Make the Dovetail Cutout for the Top Stretcher: Next, lay 
out the dovetail cutout for the top stretcher in the top of each 
leg. Note that the top stretchers, like the aprons and bottom 
stretchers, are inset '/4 in. as shown in the Top View. Hold the 
top stretchers in their exact position on the legs, then trace the 
dovetail shapes. Use a chisel to cut the dovetails to a 3/4 in. 
depth. 

Assemble The Legs and Stretchers: Begin the assembly of 
the table by gluing up two subassemblies, each one consisting 
of a pair of legs along with a top and bottom stretcher. Add a 
thin coat of glue to the top stretcher dovetails, the bottom 
stretcher tenons and also to their mating joints in the legs. 
Assemble the bottom stretchers first, then add the top 
stretchers. Clamp firmly and make sure everything is square 
before setting the two subassemblies aside to dry. 

Assemble the Aprons: Add a thin coat of glue to the apron 
tenons and their mating leg mortises, then assemble and clamp. 
Since our pipe clamps are only 4 ft. long, we connected two of 
them together with a pipe coupling (sold at plumbing supply 
houses and most hardware stores) in order to get enough length. 
Check squareness and, if all looks okay, set aside to dry. 

Add the Center Stretcher: This part was cut slightly long 
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174 
144 


earlier in the construction. Now, you'll want to establish the 
final length dimension by measuring the actual distance 
between the inside of the aprons, then adding 1 in. ('/2 in. for 
each dovetail). 

Next, cut the '/2 in. by 13/4 in. notch on each end. We used 
the table saw to do this, setting the blade to a height of 13/4 in. 
and, with the stock supported by the miter gauge, passing it on 
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edge through the blade. About four or five passes will remove 
the waste material. With the notch cut, layout the dovetails on 
each end and cut them out with a dovetail saw and chisel. 

Assemble the Center Stretcher: Using the center stretcher 
dovetails as templates, scribe the dovetail profiles on the top 
edge of the aprons, then chop them out with a chisel. Once cut, 
add glue to the mating surfaces and assemble. 
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Drawer Guides, Runners and Cleats: Cut the four runners 
(F) to size, including the !/4 in. by '/4 in. tenons on each end. To 
assemble, apply glue to the tenons, then angle the runners in the 
stretcher grooves and slide them into position. Use a framing 
square to check that the runners are square to the bottom 
stretchers. Allow to dry. 

Now, cut each of the four drawer guides (G) to fit snugly 
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between the inside of the leg and the center stretcher. Apply a 
coating of glue to each runner edge that mates to a drawer 
guide, then use a few C-clamps to clamp the runners and guides 
together. 

Make the 18 cleats (H), then glue and screw them to the 
inside edges of the aprons and stretchers. We attached six along 
each apron, two to each top stretcher and two to the center 
stretcher. Be sure to slot the cleats to allow the top to expand 
and contract with changes in humidity. 

The Top: You'll need to edge glue several narrow boards in 
order to get the 36 in. width needed for the top (J). We used 
eight boards, each one measuring about 4!/2 in. wide. When 
cutting boards for the top, it’s best to cut them so that the glued 
up stock will be a bit wider and longer than necessary. After 
gluing, the top will be trimmed to final size. 

To edge glue, apply a thin coat of glue to the mating surfaces, 
then clamp firmly with pipe clamps and set aside to dry. There 
is no need to add dowels or 
splines here, as this joint 
matches long-grain to long- 
grain, a joint that is as strong 
as the wood itself. Since it 
was somewhat unwieldy for 
us to work with eight boards, 
we glued up two 18 in. wide 
sections (four boards in each 
section). When the sections 
dried, we edge glued the two 
of them together. 

The edges will tend to 
slide out of alignment, so it’s 
a good idea to clamp two or 
three waxed hardwood cleats 
across the boards. The cleats keep the boards flush, while the 
wax prevents the cleats from sticking to the glue. 

Once glued, the top will be too large to easily trim on most 
table or radial-arm saws. We clamped a straightedge across the 
top and used a portable circular saw to trim the ends. Another 
straightedge, only longer, was used to trim the top to final 
width. 

To complete work on the top, use a saber saw to cut the 1!/2 
in. radius on each of the four corners, then sand the edges 
smooth. 

The Drawers: Measure the opening for the two drawer fronts 
(K) and cut them to fit. Also, cut the drawer sides (L) and backs 
(M) as shown. Layout the half-blind dovetails that join the sides 
to the fronts and cut them out. Also, using a router or the table 
saw, cut the !/4 in. by !/4 in. rabbet on each end of the back, the 
1/4 in. by '/4 in. dado in the sides and the '/4 in. by !/4 in. groove 
along the inside face of the fronts and sides. 

Assemble all the drawer parts with glue and clamps. When 
dry, cut the bottoms (N) to length and width and slide them into 
place from the back. Secure them in place with a couple of 
small screws driven up through the bottom and into the lower 
edge of the back. 

The knobs (O) can turned or, if you prefer, they can be 
ordered from Woodcraft, P.O. Box 1686, Parkersburg, WV, 
26102-1686; tel. 1-800-225-1153. A package of 10 is available 
in either maple (part no. 50L61) or cherry (part no. 50R51). 
You may also want to check your local lumberyard, as they 
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often carry wooden knobs in a variety of styles. 

Install the drawers on each end, locating their front faces 
flush with the front edges of the stretchers. With the drawers in 
their proper position, cut the four drawers stops (Q) to size and 
glue them to the guides and runners, positioning them so that 
they butt up against the back end of the drawer sides. 

The drawer retainers (P), which are secured to the drawer 
sides, and the drawer support blocks (I), which are secured to 
the underside of the top, provide a couple of worthwhile 
benefits. The drawer support blocks help keep the drawers from 
tipping down as they are pulled out. And the drawer retainers, 
which stop against the support blocks, prevent the drawers 
from accidentally pulling all the way out and crashing on your 
big toe. 

The drawer retainer system is as simple as it is clever. The 
four drawer retainers are secured to the inside of the drawer 
sides with 3/4 in. long by no. 8 flathead wood screws as shown 
in the Drawer Side View. 
The retainers must be free to 
pivot. A second wood screw 
(same size) attached to the 
drawer side acts to stop the 
retainer. 

To insert the drawers in 
the table, pivot the retainers 
to a horizontal position. Once 
the retainers are past the 
drawer support blocks, pivot 
them to the vertical position 
to lock in the drawer. Re- 
verse the procedure when- 
ever you want to remove the 
drawer from the table. 

Temporarily Add the Top: Place the top upside down on a 
blanket or other protective surface, then place the table frame 
upside down on the top. Locate the frame in its proper position 
and mark the mounting hole locations in each cleat. When 
marked, bore !/2 in. deep pilot holes for no. 8 flathead wood 
screws. Add two or three 1!/4 in. long flathead wood screws to 
temporarily hold the top in position. 

Now, with the top in its final position, mark the location of 
the four drawer support blocks. Attach each one with a single 
flathead wood screw. 

Finishing: Remove the top and drawer support blocks, then 
give the entire top a thorough sanding through 220-grit. Once 
sanded, add a thin coat of glue and reattach the support blocks, 
again using the wood screws. Also, sand the legs, aprons and 
stretchers through 220-grit. 

The entire base is painted with two coats of flat latex red 
paint, the color typically called barn red. However, if you think 
you might like the look of an antique painted piece, be sure to 
read our step-by-step Finishing article on page 25. 

Two coats of Minwax Golden Oak Wood Finish were 
applied to the top, followed by two coats of water-based satin 
polyurethane. When dry, mount the top to the base with the 1!/4 
in. long flathead wood screws driven up through the cleats and 
into the pilot holes previously drilled in the top. w 


We are pleased to offer our readers a free full-size pattern 
of the farm table leg. See Shoptalk on page 4 for details. 
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Six Machines That Won’ t Bust Your Budget 


Photo 1: AMT 4370 features 
nine fixed speeds. Live ball-beari 
Motor and switch are sold separa 
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by Jim Barrett 


` 7 hile I’m far from being an 
W \/ accomplished woodturner, 
Y I’ve always enjoyed putter- 
ne around on wood lathes when I got 
the chance. Most woodworkers do, I 
think. There’s a certain sense of instant 
gratification you get while watching a 
spindle take on its curvaceous form 
under the chisels. Or maybe it’s the 
anticipation of revealing a beautifully 
figured grain pattern hidden inside a 
bowl blank. Whatever the allure, lathes 
are a lot of fun. 
But being the practical woodworker 
that I am, I’ve never been able to quite 


justify buying a lathe for my own shop. 


For one thing, I’ve always viewed them 
as expensive, somewhat frivolous, hob- 
byist machines with relatively few appli- 
cations in general woodworking pro- 
jects. For another, a full-size lathe can 
take up a healthy portion of shop space. 
Do my excuses sound familiar? Well, 
the fact remains that woodturning is a 
great hobby, and once you get hooked 
on it, you'll be hooked for life. 

With that thought in mind, I decided 
to review three popular benchtop models 
that I felt would fit the needs (and 
budget) of first-time lathe buyers: The 
AMT Model 4370; the Delta Model 
46-700, and Sears Model 22816N. 
While each machine has its own set of 
unique features, all have sufficient ca- 
pacity for a wide variety of woodturning 
projects. They’re also solid, well-made 
tools that will accept most standard 
accessories. Several other manufacturers 
offer benchtop units in the same general 
price range, but I didn’t have the space 
(in this article or in my shop) to review 
them. You can use the three I did review 
as a basis for comparison while shop- 
ping, however. 

During my initial research for this 
article, I became intrigued with a rela- 
tively new category of wood lathes, 
which I'll call mini-lathes. I included 
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three popular models for this review. 
And, no, they’re not hokey little toys, 
but precision tools capable of producing 
highly detailed turnings. So, if you don’t 
have the space for one of the larger 
benchtop units, one of these mites may 
just be the way to go. 


Lathe Basics 

Before discussing the tools themselves 
I'd like to start with a basic overview of 
how lathes work. (Those of you already 
familiar with lathes can skip this section 
and get right to the meat of the article!) 
The drawings (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) show the 
basic components of a typical wood 
lathe. 

First, all lathe work can be divided 
into two basic groups: spindle turning 
and faceplate turning. Spindle turnings, 
such as table legs, are turned between 
the headstock and tailstock centers of the 
lathe. To make a faceplate turning, such 
as a bowl, you attach the stock (usually 
called a blank) to a disk-shaped metal 
faceplate, which in turn is screwed onto 
the headstock spindle. Screw centers are 
often used for smaller faceplate turnings, 
such as small flower vases or egg cups. 

The headstock is the working end of 
the lathe: it houses the drive spindle, 
spindle bearings, and drive pulley (or 
pulleys). On most lathes, the drive 
pulley is connected to the lathe motor 
with a V-belt. To turn a spindle, you 
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Photo 3: Sears lathe has a tubular steel bed; four speeds. 
Motor is mounted behind the headstock, as shown. Keyed 
ON/OFF switch prevents unauthorized use. 


drive a spur center into one end of the 
wood, then attach the spur center to the 
drive spindle. Because the spurs on the 
center will grip and turn the wood, this 
end of the lathe is referred to as the drive 
center. Other headstock accessories in- 
clude three- and four-jaw chucks. Three- 
jaw chucks automatically center round 
stock, such as dowels; four-jaw chucks 
are often used to hold rectangular or 
odd-shaped stock. 

The tailstock holds the other end of 
the spindle turning and can be locked 
(via a locking lever) at any position 
along the length of the bed. The tailstock 
handwheel moves the spindle (also 


called a ram) forward or backward in the 
tailstock housing, enabling you to make 
minor adjustments between centers. To 
mount the stock to the tailstock spindle, 
you attach the tailstock (dead) center to 
the spindle, lock the tailstock in the 
desired position, then drive the pointed 
tailstock center into the wood by turning 
the handwheel. Most tailstock centers 
are cup-shaped. Called cup centers, they 
keep the wood from splitting when the 
point is driven into the end of the stock. 

On many lathes, the dead center does 
not rotate as the wood turns. As a result, 
friction between the center and the stock 
will eventually cause burn marks. 
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(While turning, you must periodically 
ubricate the contact point with wax or 
machine oil to prevent this.) Many 
manufacturers have optional ball- 
bearing ‘‘live’’ tailstock cup centers for 
their lathes. These spin along with the 
wood, greatly reducing friction. While 
more expensive than a fixed center, a 
live center is well worth the extra cost. A 
ball-bearing center comes as standard 
equipment on the AMT. 

While some headstock and tailstock 
centers are threaded on the spindles 
(AMT), most have tapered ends (no. 1, 
no. 2, or no. 3 Morse tapers) which fit 
snugly into hollow spindles at each end 
of the lathe. Many turners prefer Morse 
tapers because the centers and other 
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tapered accessories can be changed more 
quickly. On the Delta (no. 2 Morse 
taper) and Sears (no. | Morse taper), you 
remove the centers by tapping them out 
with a long rod driven through the 
backside of the hollow headstock and 
tailstock spindles. 

The tool rest is attached to a base that 
slides along the lathe bed. The rest itself 
can be raised, lowered, pivoted, or 
positioned a set distance away from the 
stock as desired. On flat-bed lathes, two 
levers lock the rest in position; tubular- 
bed lathes require three levers to do this. 


Benchtop Lathes 
Whether or not a woodworking machine 
fits the benchtop category is often a 


matter of semantics. With the AMT, 
Delta and Sears lathes, the term ‘*bench- 
top’’ means that you can mount them on 
a workbench or other stable support 
surface, as compared to floor models 
that require an integral base (which 
usually houses the motor and switch). 
On the AMT and Delta benchtop lathes, 
the motor mounts directly to the head- 
stock; on the Sears, you mount the motor 
separately on the bench behind the 
headstock. These and other companies 
offer optional leg stands or bases for 
their benchtop models, but you can 
easily make your own from sturdy 
lumber, as I did for the ones reviewed in 
this article. 

Unlike many other benchtop station- 
ary tools, most benchtop lathes are too 
heavy to be easily lifted off the bench 
and stored when not in use (the models I 
tested weigh between 84 and 125 
pounds). Also, you must bolt the lathe 
firmly to the bench to minimize vibra- 
tion, which further reduces portability. 
(For additional stability some manufac- 
turers recommend bolting the bench legs 
to the floor, if possible). If you build 
your own stand or base for the lathe, it 
must be rock-solid—the heavier and 
sturdier, the better. 

Capacity: Most full-sized lathes (in- 
cluding many of the benchtop models) 
have a 36 in. center-to-center turning 
capacity. This simply means that you 
can turn table legs or other spindle 
turnings up to 36 in. long. Most also 
have a 12 in. swing over the bed. 
“‘Swing”’ refers to the largest diameter 
faceplate turning you can make, or twice 
the distance from the center point of the 
spindle to the bed. In spindle turning the 
swing over the tool rest support may also 
be critical. This measurement can be up 
to 4 in. less than the swing over the bed. 
(See Specifications Chart.) As described 
below, a pivoting headstock on the Delta 
enables you to do outboard turnings up 
to 16 in. diameter. AMT offers a gap-bed 
accessory that fits between the head- 
stock and lathe bed to increase the 
maximum inboard turning diameter to 
16 in. 

Lathe Speeds: On most wood lathes, 
you change speeds by manually reposi- 
tioning the belt on step pulleys attached 
to the motor and headstock spindle. The 
number of steps on each pulley deter- 
mine the number of fixed spindle speeds 
at which the lathe will run. The Sears, 
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increases swing to 81/2 in. 
2 M.T. = Morse taper. 
3 S = standard; O = optional 
4 Motor sold separately. 


Specifications Chart 
gS 
AMT 4370 36 112 11012 | 59 1/2 | 9 fixed speeds threaded threaded S | 100 | $2464 
275-3,065 
Delta 46-700 | 36 | 12 81/4 | 58 3/4 | variable threaded & | no. 2 M.T. | — | 125 | $399 
500-2,000 no. 2 M.T. 
Sears 22816N | 37 |12 8 541/2 | 1/2 | 4 fixed speeds threaded & | no.1M.T. | S 84 | $240 
875-3,450 no. 1 M.T. 
Carba-Tec | HM-1A | 121⁄2| 6 37/a | 22 1/4 | 4 fixed speeds threaded & | no.1M.T. | — | 28 | $2494 
860-3,475 no. 1 M.T. 
Klein — 12 5 4 231/2 | 1/6, 1/4| 6 fixed speeds threaded threaded (0) 8 $3494 
Design 500-5,200 
Taig 4500 93/4] 41/2 | 31/2 | 171/2 | 1/6, 1/4) 6 fixed speeds threaded threaded | — 9 | $2504 
500-5,200 
1 Swing-over bed equals twice the distance between the turning centerpoint and the lathe bed. In outboard position, the Delta has a 16 in. turning diameter. 
Spacer blocks can be added to the Klein lathe to increase swing to 7 in. Gap-bed attachment for AMT increases swing to 16 in. Gap-bed on Carba-Tec 


Photo 5: Klein Design lathe incorporates the Taig 
headstock and tailstock into a mini lathe designed 
specifically for woodturning. A short-bed version (for 
faceplate turning) is also available. 


Photo 4: The Taig is actually a precision metalworking 
lathe. Lee Valley Tools designed a set of woodturning 
accessories for it, and offers the lathe in both versions. The 
basic unit accepts both woodworking and metalworking 
accessories. 


for example, has a four-step pulley, 
which provides four fixed speeds—875, 
1,350, 2,250 and 3,450 rpm. The AMT 
has a three-pulley/twin belt drive system 
that provides a combination nine differ- 
ent speeds from 275 to 3,065 rpm, 
depending on how you position the belts 
in relation to one another. The third 
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pulley is connected to a pivoting idler 
arm between the motor pulley and 
spindle pulley. The motor is mounted on 
a hinged base; tilting it forward releases 
tension on the belts, making them easier 
to change. 

The Delta operates at infinitely varia- 
ble speeds between 500 and 2,000 rpm. 


This is accomplished by expandable 
pulleys (called variable sheave pulleys) 
attached to the spindle and motor. While 
the lathe is running, you turn the speed 
control lever on the front of the head- 
stock to adjust the motor pulley width. 
This causes the pulley halves to expand 
or contract by centrifugal force, enabling 
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the belt to ride closer to, or farther away 
from, the pulley center. A spring ten- 
sioned split pulley on the spindle adjusts 
accordingly, thus increasing or decreas- 
ing the spindle speed. While my expla- 
nation may sound a bit complicated, the 
mechanism itself is really quite simple 
and effective. While I feel that four to six 
fixed speeds are plenty—at least for 
beginning turners—I liked the lever- 
operated speed control on the Delta, 
simply because you don’t have to stop 
the lathe and manually reposition the 
belt(s) each time you want to change 
speeds. 

Headstock/Tailstock Features: The 
Delta features a unique pivoting head- 
stock that enables you to do outboard 
faceplate turnings up to a 16 in. diameter 
while standing at the normal operator’s 
position in front of the lathe. As shown 
in the photo, the whole headstock rotates 
90 degrees to face the operator. To rotate 
the headstock, you loosen a locking 
screw underneath the headstock with a 
large Allen wrench (provided). To do 
outboard turning, you must slide the 
headstock to the center of the lathe bed 
and reposition the tool rest to the left 
side of it, then attach a special offset 
base extension (sold as an optional 
accessory, not shown) to the tool rest. 

As far as I know, only three other 
lathes on the market have rotating 
headstocks: the Jet JWL-1236; Record 
Coronet CL3/48M, and Myford Mystro. 
The latter three are full-sized floor 
models that cost considerably more than 
the Delta. On some other lathes, the 
spindle extends all the way through the 
headstock and is threaded on both ends, 
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enabling you to mount the faceplate on 
the end of the machine for outboard 
turnings. This arrangement requires a 
separate, freestanding tool rest. 

The AMT and Sears lathes have no 
provision for outboard turning at all. 
However, these two lathes have a feature 
not found on the Delta: an indexing 
headstock. Indexing headstocks have 
equally spaced slots in the spindle pulley 


(24 on the AMT; 36 on the Sears) with 
an indexing pin that engages into the 
slots to lock the spindle. This feature 
enables you to do routing operations 
such as fluting or reeding, carving, 
sanding, or painting without removing 
the workpiece from the lathe. It also 
comes in handy for marking a faceplate 
turning in equal segments, such as when 
determining spoke locations for wooden 
wheels. 

Performance: Sheer mass plays an 
important role in the performance of a 
lathe. On better lathes, the headstock, 
tailstock, lathe bed and tool rest base are 
made of heavy cast iron to dampen 
vibration. Smooth operation is critical in 
lathe work because any vibration in the 
lathe will affect the quality of cut. 

The bed itself must provide rigid 
support for the headstock, tailstock, and 
tool rest. As a rule, the heavier and more 
rigid the lathe bed, the smoother the 
lathe will perform. The AMT and Delta 
lathes have flat cast-iron beds; the Sears 
has a tubular steel bed. The Sears tended 
to show some vibration when I was 
doing larger turnings, but was well 
within acceptable limits. Much of the 


1 ' Tiny Turnings 

As you might guess, doing mini turnings on mini lathes requires mini lathe 
tools. The ones shown here are made of alloy tool steel and are available from 
Woodcraft Supply. They include an eight piece detail scraper set ($49.95) and 
eight-piece detail turning set ($57.50). If you count the tools in the photo, you'll 
see only 15: | snapped one of the narrow gouges during my tests. This only goes 
to show that you must use a delicate touch when doing miniature turnings with 
tiny tools! 

Woodcraft and Garrett-Wade also carry a five-piece set of high-speed steel 
microtools made by Sorby ($79.95). Lee Valley sells a 10-piece mini turning set 
under their label ($59.95); Klein Design offers a high-quality, eight-piece set 
designed by Henry Taylor (also available through Garrett-Wade). The Henry Taylor 
tools ($154.85) ire a bit more beefy than the other mini tools, making them 
suitable for intermediate-size projects on larger lathes, as well. 


vibration noise in the Sears came from 
the thin plastic belt guard, rather than the 
machine itself. Of the three lathes, the 
AMT was the smoothest running. I 
attributed its performance as much to the 
smooth operation of the well-balanced 
twin-belt drive system as to its heavy 
cast-iron construction. 

Accessories: All three companies 
offer a variety of lathe accessories, most 
of which are different types and sizes of 
lathe centers, faceplates, drill chucks, 
collets, and sanding attachments. Such 
items are too numerous to list separately 
for each lathe in this review. Delta offers 
no less than nine different types of tool 
rests; remember that you'll need the 
optional offset tool rest base to take 
advantage of the pivoting headstock for 
outboard turning. All three companies 
offer right-angle or S-shaped rests for 
inside turning of bowl blanks. Sears 
offers a lathe duplicator attachment 
(Copy Crafter), which enables you to 
“‘mass produce” identical spindle turn- 
ings from a template or already-turned 
spindle. According to their 1993 catalog, 
you'll get a discount if you buy the Copy 
Crafter along with the lathe. Check the 
various catalogs for additional accesso- 
Ties. 


Mini Lathes 

As the name implies, these are small 
machines used for tiny detailed turnings, 
such as small turned parts for clock 
cases, doll house furniture, candle hold- 
ers, drawer knobs, chess pieces, spin 
tops and the like. These lathes are small 
enough to be considered portable; sim- 
ply mount the lathe and motor to a 3/4 in. 
plywood or particleboard base, then 
clamp or screw the base to your work- 
bench. 

Two of the mini lathes I tested are 
based on Taig metalworking lathes, 
which were designed to machine preci- 
sion parts for use in the aircraft industry. 
One is sold under the Taig name by Lee 
Valley Tools. It is, in fact, a Taig 
metalworking lathe, but Lee Valley has 
designed special woodworking accesso- 
ries to fit it, including a 2 in. faceplate, 
2!/2 in. tool rest, 7 in. tool rest, !/4 in. cup 
center, 7/16 in. cup center, 7/16 in. spur 
center, and '/2 in. spur center. The 
company also offers a variety of metal- 
working accessories for the same basic 
unit. 

The Klein Design lathe uses the same 
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basic Taig headstock and tailstock com- 
ponents, but has a specially designed, 
longer bed, and a fully adjustable tool 
rest like those found on larger wood- 
working lathes. Also available are a 
wide variety of optional accessories, 
including three-jaw chuck, four-jaw in- 


Sources 


AMT 

Fourth Ave & Spring St. 
P.O. Box 70 

Royersford, PA 19468 
tel. (215) 948-3800 


Carba-Tec 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. 

210 Wood County Industrial Park 
Parkersburg, WV 26102-1686 

tel. 1-800-535-4482 


Delta 

Delta International Machinery 
246 Alpha Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA 15238 

tel. (412) 963-2425 


Klein Design 
Garrett-Wade 

161 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10013 

tel. 1-800-221-2942 


Klein Design Inc. 

17910 SE 110th St. 
Renton, WA 98059 
tel. (206) 226-5937 


Sears 

Sears Tower 
Chicago, IL 60684 
tel. 1-800-366-3000 


Taig 

Lee Valley Tools 

1080 Morrison Drive 

Ottawa, ON, Canada K2H 8K7 
tel. (613) 596-0350 


dependent chuck, four-jaw scroll chuck, 
seven-piece collet set, wood-threading 
jig, cone chuck, Jacobs chuck, wood 
screw center, 7'/2 in. tool rest, and a 
headstock indexing attachment. While 
the tailstock on the Klein is identical to 
that of the Taig, a locking lever and 
spindle lock knob have been added to 
facilitate operation (the Taig uses Allen 
screws for these adjustments.) 

Both lathes come equipped with a 


thread-on spur center (headstock) and 
“live” ball-bearing cup center (tail- 
stock), and have six fixed speeds. Mo- 
tors for both lathes are sold separately; 
either a !/6 hp or '/4 hp 1,725 rpm motor 
with a !/2 in. diameter shaft. 

The major difference between these 
two lathes is that Lee Valley touts the 
Taig as a metalworking lathe that can 
also be used for woodturning when fitted 
with the appropriate accessories. The 
Klein has been designed specifically for 
woodturning, and is somewhat more 
versatile than the Taig in that respect. 

The Carba-Tec is a micro version of a 
full-sized wood lathe: the bed, head- 
stock, tailstock, and tool rest are all 
made of heavy cast iron. It comes 
equipped with four-prong spur center, 
no. | Morse taper tailstock spindle with 
dead center, 3!/s in. tool rest, 2 in. 
faceplate, and four-step spindle/motor 
pulleys (four speeds). It runs on a !/4 hp 
1,725 rpm motor with a '/2 in. diameter 
shaft (sold separately). 

Optional accessories for the Carba- 
Tec include three-jaw and independent 
four-jaw chucks, no. 1 Morse taper 
ball-bearing tailstock with removable 
cup and point centers, 3 in. faceplate, 
V-tool rest, 6 in. tool rest, 5/16 in. cup 
chuck and 7/4 in. cup chuck. Also, the 
Carba-Tec has a gap bed design, which 
accommodates faceplate turnings up to 8 
in. diameter over the gap. 

On this lathe, I particularly liked the 
large, spring-loaded locking handles on 
the tool rest and tailstock. A large 
handwheel on the headstock enables you 
to rotate the workpiece manually. As 
with larger lathes, a handwheel controls 
the travel of the tailstock spindle. (On 
the Klein and Taig, spindle travel is 
controlled by a simple push lever). The 
Carba-Tec’s cast-iron tool rest was a bit 
rougher than I liked, as compared to the 
smoother milled steel tool rests on the 
Klein and Taig lathes. 

While overall weight helps dampen 
vibration on larger lathes, this feature 
doesn’t seem to be as important on the 
mini’s. The Carba-Tec weighs 28 lbs., 
the Klein 8 lbs., and the Taig 9 Ibs. 
Although the Carba-Tec ran a bit more 
smoothly than the other lathes, none of 
them showed significant vibration when 
mounted securely on their plywood 
bases. When doing smaller turnings on 
these lathes, you don’t even need to 
clamp the plywood base to your bench. 
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New 1993 Catalog of Woodworker Suppl- 
ies at money saving prices! Whirligigs, 
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Chair Cane, Wooden Toy Parts, Lamp 
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catalog today! 
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Professionally Drawn Plan 

French Country Armoire 

Build this magnificent repro- x 
duction of a French Armoire 
in the Louis XV style, This 
large piece is beautifully con- 
structed, giving artistic atten- 
tion to details of the scrolled 
paneling. 75” H, 52” W, 23” D. 
Plan #606... . . . $15.00 
Catalog of French Country 
Furniture Plans . . . $2.00 

(free wi order) ý 

Stephen D. Osborne Dept. WJ 
1191 Patry, Ste. Sophie, QC Canada JOR 1S0 


EXOTIC & DOMESTIC 
OVER 75 SPECIES 
LUMBER * VENEER + TURNING STOCK 


COLLECTORS SAMPLE KIT 
30 GORGEOUS WOODS, $39.00 


Exotic & Domestic from Around the World 
1/2" X 3" X 6" Sanded Finish “ppd in Cont US 


Together with Book § 


of Fine Hardwoods 
Over 70 woods shown in full color, 
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5402 S. 40th Street + Phoenix, AZ 85040 
602-437-4415 


QUALITY THAT’S TOP DRAWER... 
...for all your drawers. If it's pulls you need, 
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panded line of period hardware. To get your 
copy, please send $4.00 to: 


PAXTON*HARDWARE 


7818 Bradshaw Road, Dept. WJ12, Upper Falls, MD 21156 
Quick Shipment Free Mini-Catalog 


Pattern—Folding Rocking Chair 
Build for Profit or for your own Patio. J 
Detailed Instructions. Send 

$12.95 to: 

Howard Carol Chairs Inc. 

5116 Jennings Drive, Dept. WJ 

Ft. Worth, TX 76180 
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SAFE-T-PLANER" 


‘or Drill Press or Radial Arm Saw 


~ For Professional or Hobby Use! 
Surfaco PI 
ould 
MAKES: Cone: 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Impossible fo grab or kick back! 


PLANS 


Wishing Well—$13.95 
Patio Glider—$12.95 
¢ Full-size templates 
Color catalog, $2.00 
or free 
with order 


Specialty Furniture Designs of Michigan 
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Pinecratt Patterns 
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Green Bay, WI 54307-3186 


Wisconsin residents add 5% tax 


Wood Folding Chair 


New!! STURDY Newl! 


Folds up compact 
and flat. 


22" x 20" b; 
7 A 


y 
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Easy to store and 
carry. 


è Parts list. 

© Estimated costs. 

e Assembly instructions. 

è Complete full size plans. 

© Experienced wood worker req'd. 
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money order to: 
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Arlington, Texas 76014 
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Adjustable Roller 
Stand 
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Wood Craft 
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x Plans 
Turned 
Wood Parts 
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The Portable Sawmill. 


The “affordable portable” Hg Į 


one man band sawmill. 
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20” diameter logs into 
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chure. Video available. 
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Custom Woodworking 
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store. Be ready 

for Summer and 
get your plan now! 


CATALOG 200 full-size (catalog free with order) 
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Je AMERICAN Coaster 


7106 Lake Road, Montrose, MI 48457 
i +5 sheets each set (18 x 24) 
Flan poise * Money back guarantee 
$12.95—1 plan 


FE G $21.95—2 plans 


(includes say) Plan 
Easy tread utscusbuepets = ; 
1890 to 1930 Removable | 
Miniature Farm Wagon sides 
28°H x 18°W x 40°L. 
6 sheets each set (30 36) 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
* Wooden Wheel Kit» Rubber 
Tire» Metal Parts Kit 
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‘common wood shop. 

BROCHURE $1.00 
(Free with order) 


RAFT PATTERNS! 


un Profitable « Guaranteed 
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l O Country Critters - 100 patterns plus project, 
2 Create 25 "wind-action" Whirligigs - lots of fun! 
| D 22 "Show Stoppers" - cralt fair top-sellers. 
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Build Your Own Loudspeakers 
</ Build quality speakers at fraction of store price 

J Custom build and finish how you like 
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B| / We provide all parts, plans, & instructions 
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detailed plans 
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MURPHY LIMITED 
432 E. St. Peter St. 
New Iberia, LA 70560 (318) 367-3050 
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RESTORE 

FURNITURE! E 
$200-$1000 a day secure cash business! 
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plete training; no prior experience. Part- 
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Make Molds*Veneer*Resilver 
Strip*Repair*Refinish 
Business Preview Video $19.95 
Catalog $2.00 

MINUTEMAN, INC., Ste.6 
Box 8, Waterloo, WI 53594 
1-800-733-1776 


Thirty-three of the most 
unusual wheeled toys ever seen. 
Recently | completed a collection of 33 new 
and unique wheeled toy designs. This pattern 
book is full of exciting new ideas that are easy 
to cut and assemble, Our book is only $9.95 
plus $2.00 shipping and handling. Ilinois res 
idents add $.78 sales tax. Full size patterns! 
No cash. Check or M.O. only please. 
Nowe, habe! Toy Book, 30 Designs, only $9.95 +5 & H, 
fer both books for $19.00 & we pay shipping, 
Illinois residents include $1.23 tox. 
First 500 book orders get 
four FREE wheels and axle pegs to get you started. 
Tex Hormon Studios 160 Glen Carbon Rd. Rm. 15 Edwardsville, IL 62025 
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CLASSIFIEDS. 


The Classified rate is $2.00 per word, 
payable with order. Minimum ad length 
is 15 words, and the deadline date is the 
20th of the third month preceding the 
issue (10/20 for the January/February 
issue). Count each word and initial; 
phone number counts as one word; state 
and zip count as one word. Send copy 
and check to The Woodworker’s Jour- 
nal, Classified Department, P.O. Box 
1629, New Milford, CT 06776. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ideal Woodworking Business. Unusual, 
enjoyable, proven. Send stamp to Pine 
Shop/WJ, 897-3 Mammoth, Man- 
chester, NH 03104. 


CATALOGS 


Carvers Supply. Carousel horses, books, 
tools, cutouts. SASE: PAC, 3505 32nd 
St. W., Bradenton, FL 34205. 


Make Wooden Toys, whirligigs, banks, 
door harps, dollhouses, clocks, music 
boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furni- 
ture with our plans, kits, supplies— 
Catalog $1.00—Cherry Tree Toys, 
Belmont, OH 43718-0369; (800) 848- 
4363. 


Build, Restore, Repair, Refinish: Carv- 
ings, Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, Ve- 
neers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van 
Dyke’s, Dept. 83, Box 278, Woon- 
socket, SD 57385. 


Free Woodworkers Catalog. Hardware, 
patterns and parts for clocks, furniture 
and toys. Also CMT router bits. Armor, 
Box 445WWJ, East Northport, NY 
11731. 


Chair Caning Supplies—cane webbing, 
rush, splint, ash, rawhide, cord. Catalog 
$1.00 (refundable), Caning Shop (WJ), 
926 Gilman, Berkeley, CA 94710. 


HELP WANTED 


Precision Woodworker to work in 
church restoration principally of win- 
dows but also of lintels, doors, ete. 
Restore old rotted gothic and Roman 
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arched wooden windows, duplicating 
exactly original joining; finish old 
wooden church windows in such a 
manner to look original; shore up large 
gothic and Roman arch windows while 
repairing and reproduces exactly 130+ 
year old wood moldings. Must be able to 
work on all types of wood joints used in 
cabinetmaking and woodwork; all types 
of staining and varnishing; all types of 


wood carvings; and all hand tools, 
including planes, chisels, (uses and 
maintains) planes and sharpening 


stones. Work 6-8 weeks on road a 
minimum of 3—4 times a year. Requires 
six years of grade school and four years 
experience on the job or four years of 
experience as furniture maker, cabinet- 
maker or joiner. Must be able to work at 
heights up to 150 feet using power 
buckets or scaffolding. Forty hours per 
week plus 4 overtime, 9-5, $15.00 per 
hour/$22.50 overtime. ‘‘Must have 
proof of legal authority to work perma- 
nently in the U.S.” Send resumes to: 
Illinois Department of Employment Se- 
curity, 41 S. State St., 3 South, Chicago, 
IL 60605, Attn: S. Lindsey, Ref #V-IL 
10128-L. No calls, employer paid ad— 
send 2 copies of resume. 


LUMBER 


Hardwood lumber, kiln dried, large 
variety of species in several thicknesses 
and grades. We also carry figured woods 
and carving stock. No minimum order, 
size selection and quantity discounts 
available. Call or send 2 stamps for 
listing. Garreson Lumber, 7201-B Craig 
Road, Bath, NY 14810; (607) 566-8558. 


MACHINERY & TOOLS 


Call 800-872-6500. Woodworker’s! 
Stock up now for the winter months! 
Complete catalog $1.00. Blue Ridge, 
Box 536-WJ, Hurricane, WV 25526. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Engraved brass ‘‘Handcrafted By” 
plates. 2'/2” x 7/s” includes mounting 
screws. 15¢ per letter $4.00 min. Send 
typed or clearly printed wording and 
payment to: Ac’cent Signs, 17400 SW 
Brookman Rd., Sherwood, OR 97140. 


Oscillating Spindle Sanding On Your 
Drill Press with our kit. A fraction of the 
cost of a dedicated sander. Instant 
changeover, no tools required. Free 
information. Send #10 SASE. GP- 
Designs, Inc., 24 Willard Road, Dept-J, 
Shelton, CT 06486. 


Select & Better 20bf Bulk Pack: Cherry 
$2.15/bf, Red Oak $2.10/bf, Hickory 
$1.63/bf; Additional Species; Visa/MC; 
Free Catalog. Badger Hardwoods, Route 
1, Box 262, Suite WJ7, Walworth, WI 
53184; 1-800-252-2373. 


‘‘Good Wood,’’ PA Hardwoods, many 
species, many sizes, S4S, UPS delivery. 
Free catalog: Croffwood Mills, R. D. 1, 
Box 14J, Driftwood, PA 15832; (814) 
546-2532. 


Dulcimer Builder Supplies, precision 
milled and fine sanded dulcimer and 
hammered dulcimer woods. Cherry, 
walnut, paduk, rosewood, birdseye, and 
curly maple, Sitka spruce, W.R. cedar; 
related hardware, strings and accesso- 
ries. 85¢ stamp for brochure. Folkcraft 
Instruments, Box 807-W, Winsted, CT 
06098; (203) 379-9857. 


Branding Irons—Custom, hand-held or 
drill press. Brochure $1.00. Engraving 
Arts, P.O. Box 787W, Laytonville, CA 
95454: (707) 984-8203. 


Post Office Box Bronze Doors No. 1 
$6.00, No. 2 $6.50, No. 3 $9.00 each. 
Add $1.00 each shipping. SASE Hub- 
bert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732; (704) 687-0350. 


Custom Turning—Have turnings made 
to your exact specifications. Furniture 
reproduction, porch railings and stair- 
way balusters a specialty. For free 
brochure send to: River Bend Turnings, 
Box 364, Dept. WJ, RD #1 River Road, 
Wellsville, NY 14895. 


Spray-On Suede. Free brochure, sample 
enclosed. DonJer Products, Ilene Court, 
Bldg. 8R, Bellemead, NJ 08502; 1-800- 
336-6537. 
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Let The Government Finance your 
woodworking-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message: (707) 449-8600. (KX9) 


PC Software, Comprehensive Wood- 
working Index, 15 magazines, 457 is- 
sues, 11,286 articles. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed! $44.95. Free S&H. Infodex 
Services, Dept. 7405, 10609 King 
Arthurs, Richmond, VA 23235-3840. 
Free information. 


Excellent Income assembling easy wood- 
crafts at home in your spare time. Program 
guaranteed! 1-800-377-6000 ex6670. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Dulcimer Plans. Complete easy to fol- 
low instructions and drawings. $8.95 
ppd. Parts, kits & finished available. 
Southwind Folk Shop, P.O. Box 1669 
(TWJ), Alamogordo, NM 88311-1669. 


Musical Instrument Kits—dulcimers, 
hammered dulcimers, banjos, mando- 
lins, and more. Color brochure 85¢ 
stamp. Folkcraft Instruments, Box 807- 
K, Winsted, CT 06098; (203) 379-9857. 


PLANS 


Easy reference magazine stand. Unique 
patented design. Plans $5.95. Gus 
Pohlig, 6500 Smoot, McLean, VA 22101. 


SIFI 


Antique Wood Crank Telephone Kit. 
Faithfully reproduced from original. 
Complete with all hardware and precut 
unfinished wood parts. Tone dial hidden 
inside. $255.00—Plans only $6.00. 
Phone Wizard, Box 70, Leesburg, VA 
22075; (703) 777-0000. 


Two carousels. Diameters 23” and 42”. 
Plans for both, horse carving instruc- 
tions, suppliers list, $19.95. Or, descrip- 
tion, sample plan, photos, $4.00 (cred- 
ited). Pohlig, 6500 Smoot, McLean, VA 
22101. 


Home Workshop Need Clamps? Make 
your own—most for less than 50¢ each. 
Complete plans—$6.00 to: Whimsy 
Woods, Box 20WJ, Perryvale, AB, TOG 
1T0. 


Full Sized Raised Panel Door. Workable 
plans using dowels $5.25. Gray Coast 
Books, Box 26, Site 5, R.R.#5, Armdale, 
N.S., B3L 4J5, Canada. 


eS 


Patterns—One Window Cat, Two Win- 
dow Dogs with color code, plus com- 
plete instructions. Send $10.00 to: Bren- 
ners Arts & Patterns, 6160 Somerset 
Road, Addison, MI 49220. 


Create Your Own Intarsia—sculptured 
wood inlay patterns for wall decor. No 
tracing. Printed board layout. Beginner— 
advanced. Free brochure. Creative 
Woods/D33, P.O. Box 2428, Florence 
OR 97439. 


Designer Gazebo Birdfeeders: sell for 
$175 in shops. Send $1.00 for details, 
picture. WaltWorks-III, 7 White Oak 
Road, Asheville, NC 28803. 


Blueprints . . . 90 Gorgeous Barns, 
Garages, Workshops, Minibarns. Cata- 
log $5.00 (refundable), Ashlandbarns, 
990-WJ Butlercreek, Ashland, OR 
97520. 


TOY PLANS 


Unique Bandsaw/Scrollsaw Patterns! 
Something for everyone. Projects make 
great gifts—bring top $! Catalog $1. The 
Berry Basket, P.O. Box 925-WJ, Cen- 
tralia, WA 98531. 


Super Router Table. Mount router 
below, above, horizontal to table. Plans 
$12.00. J. Borger, 246 20th S.E., Mason 
City, IA 50401. 


Woodentoy—parts, patterns, books. Cat- 
alog $1.00. Catalog and two patterns 
$4.00. Woodentoy, Box 40344-WWJ, 
Grand Junction, CO 81504. 


Make *‘Astonishing’’ Balancing Toys! 
Wooden ‘‘performing’’ animals . . . 
people! Thrilling results! Details . . . 
free! Send today! Pleasure Crafts, WJ93, 
RT2-1485, Mannford, OK 74044. 
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NEXT 
ISSUE... 


it may still be summer outside, but here at 
The Woodworker's Journal, we're hard at 
work putting together our best Christmas 
issue ever! Scroll saw fans will 

delight in the whimsical Noah’s 

Ark (the animals and ramp all 

store inside!) and the classic © 
Victorian-style Wall Shelf. oe, 
Our stunning bird’s-eye maple and © 
padauk Jewelry Box is a great gift, and 
the Old-Time Ice Box makes a handsome 
and functional entertainment center—the 
perfect way to organize all those new 
components. 

For carvers there’s a clever Santa 
Carving and a great article on how to get 
started in carving, both by master carvers 
Rick & Ellen Butz. Add to all this a trio of 


toys, plus several more projects and 
articles—including a tool review of the 
hot new random-orbit pad sanders, and 
your workshop will be humming till 
Santa’s sled touches down. 
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Vol. 9 No. 3 May-June °85 Wall Cabinet 
w/Recessed Finger Pulls, Shaker Desk, Kitchen Cart, 
Contemporary Wall Clock, Colonial Wall Sconce, 


Nativity Scene Nov-Dec ’92 


Card Box, Towel Bar w/ Glass Shelf, Marble Race 
Toy, Cradle, Vanity Mirror, Miter Clamping Jig, 
Jacobean Joint Stool; Articles: Product Liability: 
Part I; Restoring an Antique Frame; Coping w/Wood 
Movement; Making Recessed Finger Pulls. 


Vol. 9 No. 6 Nov-Dec °85 Dulcimer, Dining 
Table, Shaker Washstand, Marking Gauge, Ve- 
neered Wall Clock, 4 x 4 Off-Roader, Teddy Bear 
Puzzle, Duck Pull-Toy, Landscape Cutting Boards, 
Early Amer. Tall Clock, Desk Organizer, Moravian 
Chair; Articles: Weaving a Rush Seat, Part I; Table 
Saw Ripping Problems and Solutions; 4-Piece Book 
Match Veneering; Running a Profitable Business. 


Vol. 10 No. 1 Jan-Feb ’86 Chippendale 
Bachelor’s Chest, Oriental Serving Tray, Country 
Bench, Antique Knife Tray, Tape Dispenser, Valen- 
tine Box, Toy Tow Truck & Car, Shaker Drop-leaf 
Table, Shop-made Bow Saw, Child’s Settle Bench, 
Plate Shelves, Freestanding Shelf System; Articles: 
Getting Paid for Your Work; Weaving a Fiber Rush 
Seat, Part II; Table Saw Crosscutting; Router-Lathe 
Fluting 


Vol. 10 No. 3 May-June ’86 Contemporary 
Lamp, Early Amer. Bench, Steam-bent Clock, 
Pine Hutch, Goose Basket, Toy Crane, Condi- 
ment Holder, Shop Workstation, Parson’s Table, 
Shaker Lap Desk, Victorian Whatnot Shelf; 
Articles: Toymaker Clare Maginley; Flattening 
Warped Boards; Choosing a Router; Supported 
Steam Bending. 


Vol. 10 No. 4 July-Aug °86 Wall-Hung 
Display Cabinet, Latticework Planter, Country 
Bucket Bench, Adirondack Chair, Coffee Mill, 
Clamdigger’s Basket, Box of Shapes Toy, Disk 
Clock, Tenon Jig, Dictionary Stand, Shaker 
Slat-Back Side Chair; Articles; Selecting a 
Production Project; More About Warped Boards; 
About Router Bits; Sliding Dovetail Joints. 


Vol. 10 No. 5 Sept-Oct ’86 Vanity Case, 
Stool, Coffee Table, Blanket Chest, Mortar and 
Pestle, Whale Folk Art Silhouette, Toy Wagon, 
Cranberry Rake, Router Bit Box, Shaker Drop- 
Leaf Table, Desk with Tambour Top; Articles: 
Are Your Prices Competitive?; Restoring a 
Rosewood Chair; Basic Router Operations; Mak- 
ing Tambour Doors. 
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Vol. 11 No. 2 Mar-Apr °87 
Garden Bench & Table, Mirrored 

Wall Shelf, Rhombohedron Puzzle, 

Wood Sawyer Whirligig, Folk 

Art Doorstop, Kangaroo Pull Toy, Colonial Wall 
Shelf, Contemporary Hall Table, Shaker Sewing 
Desk; Articles: Direct Mail Promotion; Finishes; 
The Mortise & Tenon, Part II; Bevel-Edged 
Drawer Bottoms. 


Vol. 11 No. 3 May-June *87 
A Kitchen Canister Set, Riding 

| Biplane, Contemporary 
Serving Cart, Napkin 
Holder, Decorative 
Planter, Country Vege- 
table Bin, Medicine 
Cabinet, Shop Drum 
Sander, Vienna Regulator 
Clock, Display Pedestal; 
Articles: Penetrating Oils; 
The Jointer; Veneer, Part 

I; Dovetail Key Butt- 

Miter. 

Vol. 11 No. 4 July-Aug 
187 Early American Book- 
case, Trash Container, Low- 
Cost Workbench, Country 
Basket, Desk Calendar with 


Made Easy; Plane Iron Sharpening; Making a 
Splayed Leg Drill Guideblock; Traditional Chip 
Carving; Shop-Tested: 12 Jigsaws; Making the 
Knuckle Joint. 


Vol. 11 No. 6 Nov-Dec °87 Rocking Horse, 
3-Drawer Jewelry Chest, Tapering Jig, Rolling Toy, 
Folk Art Silhouette, Two Towel Racks, Early 
American Wall Shelf, Corner Cupboard, Stacking 
Wine Racks, Curio Cabinet; Articles: Glues & 
Gluing; Band Saw Setup; Making the Continuous 
Bracket Foot; Step-by-Step to a Flawless Finish. 


Vol. 12 No. 1 Jan-Feb ’88 Contemporary Coffee 
Table, Puss `n Books Bookends, Cookbook Holder, 

Wooden Jewelry, Child’s Duck Puzzle, Shaker 
Wall Clock, Stereo Cabinet & Speakers, 
Country Occasional Table, Drill 
Press Jig, Pierced Tin Cabinet; 

Articles: Edge Gluing; The Drill 

Press; Pierced Tin; Four Shop- 

made Finishes. 


Vol. 12 No. 2 Mar-Apr 
*88 Oak & Glass Tier 
Table, Crystal Regulator 
Clock, Early American 
Candlesticks, Arrow Wall 
Decoration, Three-Drawer 
Country Wall Box, Key 
Cabinet, Contemporary 
Box, Shaker Carrier, Folk 

Harp; Articles: Use and 

Sharpening of the Hand 

Scraper; The Lathe: Basic 

Setup; Quartered Turnings; 

Lacquer. 


Pen & Pencil, Butterfly Pull Intarsia Project May-June ’92 vol. 12 No.3 May-June 


Toy, Vanity Mirror with Drawer, Apothecary Chest, 
TV/VCR Cabinet; Articl Shellac; The Hand 
Plane; Veneer, Part II; Incised Carving. 


Vol. 11 No. 5 Sept-Oct °87 Contemporary Love 
Seat, Two-Drawer Platform Bed, Snail Pull Toy, 
Routed Trivets, Spice Rack with Chip Carving, 
Joiner’s Tool Chest, Shaker-style Step Stool, Turned 
Shop Mallets, Woodbox; Articles: French Polishing 


Pine Hutch 
Sept-Oct ’92 


*88 Loon Carving, Early American Dry Sink, 
Contemporary Dresser, Old-Time Pipe Box, Antique 
Knife & Fork Tray, Dutch Tulip Folk-Art Silhouette, 
Colonial Salt Box, Bud Vase, Miter Gauge Stop, 
Hunt Table; Articles: Spindle Turning; Selecting and 
Sharpening Lathe Tools; Recessed Finger Pull 
Step-by-Step; Coloring Wood: An Overview. 


Vol. 12 No. 4 July-Aug *88 Magazine Rack, 
Occasional Table, Mitered-Corner Box, Heart Stool, 
Decorative Cutting Boards, Piggy Bank, Turned 
Bowl, Country Cupboard, 4-Drawer Lamp; Articles: 
Faceplate Turning; Workshop Layout; Dovetails on 
the Table Saw; Staining Basics. 


Vol. 12 No. 5 Sept-Oct ’88 Miter Cutting Jig, 
Captain’s Clock, Country Coffee Table, Rooster 
Folk-Art Silhouette, Harvest Basket, Bird Push Toy, 
18th-Century Pencil Post Bed and Nightstand, 
Bookcase Desk: Articles: Wood Movement; Joining 
Ring Segments; Drill Bits; Filling Open-Grained 
Woods. 


Vol. 12 No. 6 Nov-Dec ’88 Shaker High Chest, 
Table Saw Crosscut Box, Country Vegetable Bin, 
Whale Pull Toy, Colonial Wall Sconce, Treetop 
Christmas Ornament, Classic Pickup Truck, Con- 
temporary Cradle, Child’s Carousel Lamp; Articles: 
Flattening Wide Surfaces w/ the Hand Plane; 
Making a Cove-Edged Raised Panel: Core-Box Bit 
Method; Polyurethane; Sander for Large Surfaces. 


Vol. 13 No. 1 Jan-Feb °89 Shop-built Disk 
Sander, Cherry Table, Wall Clock, Rock & Roll Toy, 
Contemporary Candlesticks, Merganser Decoy, 
Child’s Table & Chairs, Shaker Wall Cabinet; 
Articles: Buying Hardwood Lumber; The Thickness 
Planer; Breadboard Ends; Ebonizing. 
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Tractor/Trailer Jul-Aug ’92 
Vol. 13 No. 2 Mar-Apr °89 Adirondack Settee, 
Country Village, 18th-Century Tilt-Top Table, Toy 
Fishing Trawler, Two Trivets, Folk-Art Cow, Greek 
Revival Birdhouse, Pine Armoire, Oriental Mirror; 
Articles: Transferring and Enlarging Patterns; Mak- 
ing Tripod Legs: Three Easy Finishes for Pine; The 
Portable Circular Saw. 


Vol. 13 No. 3 May-June °89 Storage Seats, 
Table Saw Gauge, Oval Extension Table, Nessie Pull 
Toy, Back Massager, Decorative Wall Key, Country 
Wall Shelf, Contemporary Mirror, Jewelry Chest: 
Articles: Panel Retainer Disk System; Circular Saw 
Blades; Cutting Box Joints; Non-Toxic Finishes: 
Interview: Paula Garbarino. 


Vol. 13 No. 4 July-Aug *89 Shaker Long Bench, 
Folk-Art Sign, Toy Farm Tractor and Wagon, 
Miniature Flower Cart, Kitchen Tongs, Wall Cabinet 
with Tinsel Art, Stacking Bookshelves, Country Pie 
Safe; Articles: Dealing with Uneven Wood; Tinsel 
Art: Coping with Your Radial-Arm Saw; Brushing 
Lacquer; A Visit to a Woodworking Show. 


Vol. 13 No. 5 Sept-Oct *89 Country Bake-Room 
Table, Chippendale Small Chest, Stacking Desk 
Trays. Pencil Box, Apple Doorstop, Space Shuttle 
Toy. Marquetry Coasters, Ice Chest with bleized 
Top, Globe Stand; Articles: Table Saw Basics; 
Cutting Full-Blind Dovetails; Marquetry: The Pad 
Method; Marbleizing; Mount Lebanon Shaker 
Village: A Museum in the Making; Tool Review: 
Four Portable Planers. 


Vol. 13 No. 6 Nov-Dec *89 Mission Style Trestle 
Table, Jewelry Box, Kids’ Bobsled, St. Nicklaus 
Carving, Carousel Toy, Box Drum, Dancing Man 
Folk Toy, Towel Rack, Secretary Desk, Bed Tray: 
Articles: Mortising Butt Hinges; Dado Heads; 
Marquetry; The Empty Window Method; Aniline 
Dyes; Lynes Unlimited: Making Toys in a Kansas 
Chicken Coop. 


Vol. 14 No. 1 Jan-Feb °90 Mortise & Tenon 
Mirror, Weaver’s Chest of Drawers, Tissue Box 
Cover, Band-Sawn Napkin Holder, Grasshopper Pull 
Toy. Compact Disc Holder, Shop-Built Spindle 
Sander, Wall-Hung Ironing Board, Tavern Table; 
Articles: Clamps: One Shop 
Tool You Can't Do Without; 
How to Hang Wall Cabinets; 
Marquetry: The Direct Method; 
A Guide to Wax and Polish; 
Special Section: Back Issue 
Index. 


Vol. 14 No. 2 Mar-Apr 90 
Small Early American Mirror, 
Shop-Built Sanding Blocks. 
Cookie Jar Holder, Hourglass, 
Candle Holder, Toddler Cart, 
Folk Fiddle, Plant Stand, Santa 
Fe Bench; Articles: Making 
Drawers; Using Router Bits in 
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the Drill Pressi Finishing 
_ Making Curved Instrument Sides; A Conver- 


-sation with the Westovers. 


Vol. 14 No. 3 May-June °90 Garden 
Table & Chair, Planter Box, Stackable Shoe 
Rack, Victorian Wall Shelf, Child’s Stepped- 
Back Cupboard, Cat Push Toy. Tabletop 
Armoire, Shaker Tall Clock; Articles: Japa- 
nese Saws; Gluing Oily Woods: Tung Oil; 
Make a Tombstone Frame & Panel Door; 
Woodworkering and Rain Forests 


Vol. 14 No. 4 July-Aug °90 Slant-Back 
Cupboard, Folding Deck Table. Two Toy Dragsters, 
Colonial Sign, Barbecue Tray, Workbench Helper, 
Harvest Table, Plate Rack, Sunburst Mirror; Ar- 
ii Rasps: Safety: Workshop Finishes Pose Risks; 
Making the Dovetailed Wedge; Knock-Down Hard- 
ware. 


Vol. 14 No. 5 Sept-Oct ’90 TV/VCR Cabinet 
w/Pocket Doors, Shaker Woodbox, Cabinet with 
Punched Tin Doors, Sushi Set, Carved Pineapple, 
English Cutlery Tray, Toy Train Set, Workbench, 
Portable Tool Chest; Articles: Files and How to Use 
Them; Compound Angle Dovetails; Water-Based 
Finishes; Making the Slip Joint; Shop Test: 6 
Dovetail Jigs. 


Vol. 15 No. 1 Jan-Feb *91 Santa Fe Chair & 
Table, Clamp Rack, Provincial Bench, Step Stool, 
Box w/Marquetry Top, Ash Wall Desk, Fork Lift 
‘Toy, Connecticut River Valley Highboy, Part 1; 
Articles: Tempering Steel Too Easy Finishes for 
Oak; Making a Cabriole Leg: Hand-Cut Dovetails; 


Special Section: Back Issue Index. 
Vol. 15 No. 4 July-Aug *91 Mountain Dulcimer, 
Shaker Drop-Leaf Table, 4 Easy Pic- 

ture Frames, Shop-Made Lathe Chuck, 


Outdoor Projects: 


Simple Joints for Simple Casework; The New Safe 
Strippers: How Well Do They Work?; Tool Review: 
Scroll Saws for Under $200, 


Vol.15 No. 6 Nov-Dec °91 Country Pine Writing 
Desk, Hurricane Lamp, Little Folks’ Desk & Bench, 
Colonial Dollhouse, Jewelry Box, Father Christmas. 

Carving, Heirloom Toy Chest, Plastic Bag Recycler, 
Faux-turned Vessels: 4 Full-size Patterns; Articles: 

Noise in the Shop; Faux-turned Vessels (technique); 
The Frame and Panel; Tool Review: Biscuit Joiners. 


Disk Sander Jan-Feb ’89 
Vol. 16 No. 1 Jan-Feb ’92 Country Pine Mirror, 
Drop-leaf Dining Table, Chess Set, Shop Workcen- 
ter, Bandsawn Heart Box, Scroll-sawn Door Harp, 
Classic Firetruck, Toucan-on-a-Branch, Window 
Valance; Articles: Safer Router Bit Designs and 
New Accessories; Dutch Turning; Veneering; Tool 
Review: Plunge Routers; Special Section: Back 
Issue Index. 


Vol. 16 No. 3 May-June °92 Cherry Lingerie 
Chest, Picnic Table, Butternut Breadbox, Tabletop 
Napkin Holder, Shoot-the-Moon Rollerball Game, 
Intarsia Project, Drill Press Organizer, Country 
Curio Clock; Articles: Thinking Like a Craftsman; 
Collet Chuck Turning; Sharpening Guides & 


To order, use form and envelope bound in the center of this 
issue or write: The Woodworker’s Journal, P.O. Box 1629, 
New Milford, CT 06776; tel. (203) 355-2694 


Napkin Holder, Fisherman Whirligig, 
Horse & Cart Toy, Gumball Machine; 
Articles: Shaping on a Table Saw; Turning Small 
Low-Tech Picture Frames: Use Simple Hand 
Tools for a Professional Job; Gel Stains; Tool 
Review: Thin Kerf Blades. 


Vol. 15 No. 5 Sept-Oct °91 Colonial Bench, 
Shop-Built Mortising/Tenoning Table, Pine Wall 
Cabinet, Gun/Bookcase/Curio Cabinet, Tilt-Action 
Dump Truck, Four y Kitchen Projects: Cooling 


Rack, Salad Tongs, Serving Board, Recipe Box; 
Articles: Secret Compartments; Making Dadoes: 


Ash Wall Desk Jan-Feb ’91 


Gizmos; Finishing Kits. 


Vol. 16 No. 4 Jul-Aug ’92 Lawn Glider, Aeolian 
Harp, Candle Holders, Tractor/Trailer Toy, Audio/ 
Video Remote Rack. Western-style Belt Buckle and 
Bolo Set, Side-by-side Chest/Cupboard, 3 Space- 
saving Projects for the Shop; Article he Cordless 
Tool Revolution; Finishes for Maple; Joining Tops 
to Tables and Case Pieces. 


Vol. 16 No. 5 Sept-Oct ’92 Early American Pine 
Hutch, Child’s Windsor Chair, Universal Table Saw 
Jig. Convertible Step Stool/Chair, Finger-saving 
Plastic Bag Handle, Acrobatic Bear Folk 
Toy, Kids’ Kitchen Playcenter, Easy- 
build Bookshelves; Articles: Amps vs. 
Horsepower; An Introduction to Chair- 
building; Vacuum Turning; Tool Re- 
view: Benchtop Table Saws. 


Vol. 16 No. 6 Nov-Dec °92 Gov. 
Winthrop Slant-front Desk, Futon Bed/ 
Couch, Low-cost Router Table, Toy 
Livestock Truck, Heirloom Jewelry Box, 
Scroll-sawn Nativity Scene, Early 
American Doll Bed, Router-built Wall 
Cabinet: Articles: Stick and Cope 
Doorbuilding; Linenfold Carving: Tool 
Review: High-end Scroll Saws. 
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Craftsman’s New Radials 
Industry Leaders Any Way You Cut It. 


E 


CU 


CRAFTSMAN 7 


Contractor Series 


Simple and accurate alignment. Fast, visible adjustments. Unparalleled safety. Craftsman’s new radial arm 
Saws offer you breakthrough technology and old-fashioned quality. 


Just how good are these new radials? Well, we’ve released our revolutionary new blade guard design 
to competing manufacturers because a design this good should be shared. 
And that’s just one of the many impressive features we designed into our new saws. 


So visit your local Sears store and check out our new radial arm saws. 
Or, order direct from Sears catalog. There’s a saw just right for you. 


CRAFTSMAN 


Only at Sears 


Horsepower shown on tools is maximum developed. 


